Some  of  the  best  places 
to  work  can  be  found 


in  one 


When  it  comes  to  the  top  ranked 
environments  in  the  nation,  it’s  hard 
to  top  the  city  of  San  Diego, 

Where  Technology’s  Moving.  San  Diego, 
California  has  become  the  new  center 
of  action  in  high  technology.  It's  a 
dynamic  area  where  breakthroughs 
happen  quickly  and  new  ideas  move 
freely.  Where  the  weather  is  warm  and 
the  future  looks  bright.  Where  fast- 
moving  technologies  are  converging 
and  great  opportunities  are  emerging. 

in  recent  years,  nearly  300  high 
tech  companies  have  moved  to  or 
established  a  presence  in  San  Diego. 


Whether  it’s  opportunities  in  soft¬ 
ware,  data  &  systems  management, 
information  technology,  internet, 
programming,  multimedia,  network 
or  telecommunications,  chances  are 
it’s  here.  So  why  aren’t  you? 


SRN  OIEGO  TECH  FORCE 


Where  Technology's  Moving 

www.sandiego-hightech.com 


Visit  our  web  site  and  find  out  why  so 
many  great  companies  are  in  one  great 
place.  Learn  more  about  “America’s 
Finest  City”  and  our  impressive  array  of 
career  opportunities. 

www.sandiego-hightech.com 

Forward  your  resume.  Post  your 
resume.  Search  through  current  open¬ 
ings.  Find  out  more  about  living  and 
working  in  San  Diego. You  can  do  it  all 
from  www.sandiego-hightech.com 

It’s  a  city  in  motion,  with  a  clear  vision 
of  tomorrow’s  technology.  It’s  San 
Diego,  Where  Technology’s  Moving. 
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Check  out  www.sandiego-hightech.com 
for  information  about  the  following 
companies.  You  may  also  e-mail/fax 
your  resume  directly  to: 

AMCC 

jobs@atncc.com 
Fax:  6I9-S3S-6S00 

Applied  Digital  Access 

recruitjng@ada.com 

Fax:619-623-2208 

Asymtek 

rmchenry@asymtek.com 

Fax:760-930-7487 

CliniComp,  inti. 

jobs@clinicomp.com 
Fax;  6 1 9-546- 1 80 1 

CommQuest  Technologies,  Inc. 

careers@cqtcom 

Fax:760-634-6138 

Composite  Optics 

jcaron@coi-world.com 

Fax:619-621-5770 

DataWorks 

jobs@dataworl<s.com 

Fax:888-463-6356 

DENSO  Wireless 
Communications 

jobs@densolabs.com 

Fax:760-929-3317 

Fairchild  Semiconductor 

Analog  &  Mixed  Signal  Products  Group 
sdjobs@^i  rchildsemi.com 
Fax:619-457-0203 

GDE  Systems,  Inc. 

hr@gdesystems.com 

Fax:619-592-5733 

General  Atomics 

gajobs@gatcom 
Fax;  6 1 9-455-2232 

Integrated  Systems,  Inc. 

jobs@jsidesign.com 
Fax;  6 19-457- 1 168 

Intuit 

sandiegojobs@intuit.com 

Fax:619-784-1731 

Kokusai  Communications 
Systems 

jobs@kcswireless.com 

Fax:619-784-3301 

Kyocera  America,  Inc. 

kai.hr@kyocera-com 

Fax:619-268-3035 

Mitchell  International 

www.mitchetl.com 

Fax:619-530-4636 

Nellcor  Puritan  Bennett 

cbhrweb@nellcorpb.com 

Fax:760-603-5904 

Pulse 

resumes@pulseeng.com 

Fax:619-674-8262 

Pyxis 

hr@pyxiscorp.com 
Fax;  6 1 9-635-69 1 8 

QUALCOMM 

resumes@qualcomm.com 
Fax;  6 1 9-658-21 10 

REMEC 

careers@remec.com 
Fax:619-569-711 1 

Rockwell  Semiconductor 
Systems 

resume@rss.rockwell.com 
Fax;  888-8 1 5- 1 923 

Science  Applications 
International  Corporation 
(SAIC) 

dolores.m.thomas@cpmx.saic.com 

Fax:619-535-7589 

SONY 

jobs@ccmail.sgo.sony.com 
Fax;  6 1 9-676-375 1 

Sun  Microsystems 

staffing08@bruin.corp.sun.com 

Fax:619-625-0641 

ViaSat 

resume@viasatcom 
Fax:  760-438-8489 


All  participating  facilities  are  located  in  San  Diego  County  and  are  equal  opportunity  employers. 


Advertising  and  design  produced  courtesy  of  Bernard  Modes  Advertising.  San  Diego, 
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Not  a  day  passes  when  we  do  not  receive  one  or  more 
calls  from  HR,  IS  or  PR  managers  breathlessly  asking 
how  their  organizations  can  qualify  to  be  among  ComputerwoHd’s 


PROFILES 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
Best  Places  companies  that 
made  the  grade: 


1 00  Best  Places  To  Work  in  IS. 

The  answer  is  this:  You  have  to  be  a  Fortune  1,000  company  or 
a  major  IT  consultancy  to  be  considered.  You  then  have  to  pass 
our  rigorous  standards  (see  methodology,  page  S 1 9). 


3COM:  True  Partnership 
SEARS:  Not  Just  Lip  Service 
CORNING:  Living  in  Glass  Houses 
XEROX:  Tough  Culture  to  Duplicate 
CSX:  Rising  Out  of  the  Ashes 
AVNET:  Communication  is  Key 


Finding,  attracting  and  retaining  the  best  talent  is  the  No.  I 
corporate  imperative  these  days,  particularly  for  the  growing 
number  of  organizations  whose  livelihoods  pivot  around  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  And  competition  is  nothing  less  than  fierce. 

The  Best  Places  road  starts  with  organizations  that  build  work 
environments  that  provide  stimulating  career  challenges  and  en¬ 
courage  grassroots  innovation.  It’s  the  organizations  factoring 
their  employees’  home  lives  and  cultural  makeup  into  corporate 
policy  that  are  making  headway.  Competitive  salaries  and  human- 


THE  NEW  IS  ADVENTURERS 


As  technology  takes  a  front  seat  in 
non-IT  companies,  IS  professionals  are 
in  for  a  wild  ride.  By  Mark  Halper 


THE  BEST  PLACES  TO  WORK  IN  IS 

Top  25  IT  companies  and  Top  75  non-IT  companies  in 
order  of  rank,  including  our  methodology. 


istic  benefits  still  need  to  be  compelling,  true.  But  advanced  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  flexible  work  schedules  are  vital  to  building  and 
retaining  top-notch  IS  staffs. 

Sounds  like  a  Disney  fantasy.  But  many  Best  Places  companies 
are  hitting  these  workplace  high  notes.  Take  Sears,  which  encour¬ 
ages  IS  employees  to  occasionally  turn  off  their  terminals  and  visit 
local  stores  and  credit  centers  or  make  service  calls  (page  S8). 

This  year,  we  split  our  respondents  into  two  listings:  IT  and 
non-IT  companies.  We  did  this  to  account  for  IT  companies’ 
greater  financial  leverage,  technology  affinity  and  willingness  to 
fund  cutting-edge  training  programs  out  of  competitive  necessity. 

We  also  added  an  additional  check  and  balance  this  year: 


DISTANCE  LEARNING 

i  Do-it-yourself  training  anytime,  anywhere  helps  make 
3_.-  some  Best  Places  even  better.  By  Elisabeth  A.  Parker 


COMING  OF  AGE 


In  retail,  IS  staffers  are  achieving  greater  sophis¬ 
tication  and  gaining  status.  By  Vahe  Katros 


THE  SKY  IS  THE  LIMIT 


Of  Fast  pace  and  intense  pressure  means  the  financial  ser- 
jLy  vices  industry  will  pay  well  for  the  best  and  the  brightest. 
By  Melanie  DeCarolis 


asking  rank  and  file  IS  employees  at  Best  Places  companies  to 
substantiate  their  managers’  survey  responses.  One  look  at  the 
profiles  herein  and  on  our  Web  site  (www.computerworld.com/ 
BestPlaces98)  and  you’ll  see  why  these  companies  are  the  best 
of  the  best.  So  in  the  spirit  of  continuous  improvement,  we 
beckon  you  inside  and  encourage  you  to  E-mail  your  feedback 
to  us  at  best_places@cw.com. 


NO  MORE  TURNOVER 


Rewards,  retraining  and  a  carefully  cultivated 
culture  help  Best  Places  keep  their  best  em¬ 
ployees  from  defecting.  By  Steve  Alexander 


STAYING  POWER 


A  look  at  just  what  keeps  perennial  Best  Places  to  Work 
winners  on  top.  By  Alice  LaPlante 


COMPUTERWORLD  BEST  PLACES  STAFF 

Magazines  Group  Editor;  Alan  Alper;  Editors:  Joyce  Chutchian-Ferranti,  Natalie 
Engler;  Art  Director:  Mary  Beth  Welch;  Managing  Editor:  Kimberlee  A.  Smith; 
Research  Analyst  Joseph  Rigoli;  Production  Coordinator;  Beverly  Wolff; 

Desktop  Publishing  Coordinator;  Kim  Pennett;  Computerworld  Editor:  Paul  Gillin 


COVER  DESIGN 


JOHN  BAXTER 


COMPUTER  GURU  OR  CULTURAL  ATTACHE? 


»0 


Top  IS  organizations  in  multinational  companies  are  asking 
their  executives  to  be  both.  By  Holly  Hubbard  Preston 
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As  competition  for  IT  talent  reaches  Indy  500  lev¬ 
els,  it’s  the  employees  who  are  now  in  the  driver’s 
seat  while  their  employers  work  overtime  to  keep  them 
from  leaving.  Gone  are  the  days  when  layoffs  threatened 
information  systems  professionals,  especially  at  compa¬ 
nies  on  the  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IS  list.  Demand  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  supply  for  the  right  information  technology  talent. 

So  it’s  no  secret  that  with  industrywide  turnover  rates 
hetv'een  11%  and  20%,  according  to  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
the  No,  1  concern  among  today’s  IS  organizations  is  re¬ 


tention.  And  that  means  time-tested  tactics  are  no  longer 
sufficient.  Nearly  every  company  we  surveyed  this  year 
said  it  is  offering  its  IS  people  more  money,  additional 
training  and,  in  some  cases,  better  benefits  to  fend  off 
the  headhunters.  It  is  just  the  degree  that  varies. 

Virtually  all  of  the  1 00  Best  Places  have  managed  to 
keep  their  employees  on  board  at  a  better  rate  than  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  On  average,  the  Top  25  computer-related 
companies  and  consulting  firms  lost  only  11%  of  IS  staffers 
in  1 996,  while  the  Top  7 5  companies  in  non-IT- related 
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industries  lost  a  mere  7.5%.  Even  more  impressive,  23 
companies  reported  a  turnover  rate  of  4%  or  less. 

One  of  the  top  criteria  for  retaining  IS  employees  is  train¬ 
ing.  This  year’s  100  Best  Places  spend  an  average  of  $4,500 
per  IT  staffer  per  year  on  training.  And  some  companies, 
including  Ovv^ens  Corning,  are  even  allowing  employees  to 
access  training  on  demand  over  a  corporate  network. 

For  Owens  Corning,  training  is  among  the  Top  4 
items  that  keep  people  from  leaving  the  IS  organization, 
says  David  Johns,  managing  director  of  IS.  Besides  cours¬ 
es  in  project  management,  SAP  AG  technology,  Unix- 
based  technology  and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.,  “we  get  [IS  peo¬ 
ple]  out  to  the  business  units  as  much  as  we  can  so  they 
learn  what  happens  in  the  plant  or  what  happens  in  cus¬ 
tomer  fulfillment  and  logistics,”  Johns  says.  “And  we 
have  several  leadership-type  training  programs  that  we 
put  people  through  as  well.” 

Of  course,  Johns  acknowledges,  “that  does  not  mean 
there  won’t  be  people  who  say,  ‘Thanks  for  the  training 
—  I’m  leaving  because  I  want  to  double  my  salary.’  ” 

Money,  indeed.  Regardless  of  what  IS  professionals 
tell  pollsters,  the  reason  they  leave  an  organization  is 
usually  tied  to  compensation,  says  Kerriann  Vogel, 
senior  research  analyst  in  Meta  Group’s  Reston,  Va., 
office.  “They’ll  say  they  didn’t  like  the  culture,  that  the 
job  wasn’t  challenging  enough  or  that  they  want  more 
responsibility,”  she  says.  “But  when  you  talk  to  them 
one  on  one,  the  bottom  line  always  is  money.” 

And  that’s  apparently  not  news  to  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  on  this  year’s  Best  Places  to  Work 
list.  More  than  one  third  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  total  IS  compensation 
by  more  than  10%.  The  raises  were 
even  more  substantial  among  high-tech 
companies  and  consulting  firms,  more 
than  half  of  which  said  they  plan  on 


mw 


The  Top  5  IT  and 
non-IT  Best  Places 
offer  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  leading- 
edge  technologies, 
the  opportunity  for 
IS  staffers  to  voice 
their  opinions  and 
know  they’ll  be  heard 
and  the  opportunity 
to  chart  their  own 
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International  Paper 
Jacobs  Engineering  Group^ 

J.  B.  Hunt  Transport  Services^  lnd‘ 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance -CoUmIIsS 
Johnson  Controls,  Inc. 

Keane,  Inc.  *  ■„  V 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP  VT--> ' 
Lands’  End.  Inc.  -re  •' 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  .  4 

LSI  Logic  Corp.  ’  ' ' 

•.  .  .  -  ."  -is..  • 

MAPCO.Inc.  -  ' 

The  Mead  Corp.  -  ^  - 

Mercantile  Bancorp,  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Navistar  International  Corp. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Nordstrom,  Inc. 

Norrell  Corp. 

Owens  Corning 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems,  Inc!  ' 

PECO  Energy  Co.  '  7 

PepsiCo,  Inc. 

Price  Waterhouse  LLP 

The  Principal  Financial  Group  . 

The  Progressive  Corp. 

ReliaStar  Financial  Corp.  .-..•vi,..-' 

Rite  Aid  Corp.  ,  '  7 

ir-i'  •  j**'*. 

RWD  Technologies,  Inc.  -  •  - 

•'(-  *  .  4 

The  St.  Paul  Cos.  '  ,  - 

Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  '  "  ' 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  ■ 

Solectron  Corp.  \  '« 

Standard  Commercial  Corp.  ‘ 

Stone  Container  Corp. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Tech  Data  Corp, 

TECO  Energy,  Inc, 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  '  fp 
Transatlantic  Holdings,  Inc.  '.i-T*-- 

"’a  ?  ’  s,  «  v: 

Transamerica  Corp/ 

Union  Camp  Corp^-i^^ 

United  Healthcare  Corp. 

Universal  Health  Services,  7 
UNUM  Cor^p'  • 

USAA  I  ^  ^  yc  - 

Xerox 


3Com  Corp. 

Adolph  Coors  Co. 

Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 

The  Allstate  Corp. 

American  Family  Insurance  Group 
American  Greetings  Corp. 
American  Management  Systems,  Inc 
Amgen,  Inc. 

AMP,  Inc. 

Andersen  Consulting 
Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc. 
AT&T  Corp. 

Avnec  Inc. 

BankBoston  Corp. 

Barnett  Banks,  Inc. 

Bay  Networks,  Inc. 

Bindley  Western  Industries,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp. 

Cabot  Corp. 

Caterpillar,  Inc. 

Cendant  Corp. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Cincinnati  Financial  Corp. 

Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc. 

Comerica,  Inc. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

Computer  Task  Group,  Inc. 
Consolidated  Stores  Corp. 
Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 

Corning,  Inc. 

Costco  Cos. 

CSX  Corp. 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP 
Edison  International 
EMC  Corp. 

Entergy  Corp. 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Essex  Group,  Inc. 

Fannie  Mae 
Federal  Express  Corp. 

First  Chicago  NBD  Corp. 

Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

Frontier  Corp. 

Harley-Davidson,  Inc. 

Harsco  Corp. 

HealthSouth  Corp. 

The  Home  Depot,  Inc. 


Note:  See  ranking  beginning  on  page  S 19 
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increasing  compensation  by  more  than  10%. 

But  as  a  sign  of  tlie  times,  many  of  this  years  Best  Places  went 
a  step  further.  More  than  75%  said  they  are  rewarding  IS  people 
with  performance  bonuses  for  a  job  well  done. 

Take  Universal  Health  Services,  Inc.  From  Day  1,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.- 
based  company  has  offered  bonuses  for  senior  executives,  according  to  Chief 
Information  Officer  Linda  Reino.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  be¬ 
gun  awarding  these  bonuses  to  people  at  the  manager  or  employee  level.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  makes  a  difference,”  Reino  says,  “when  they  realize  that  the  com¬ 
pany  cares  —  that  I  care.” 

At  CSX  Corp.,  employees  see  bonuses  as  “as  a  significant  part  of  their  com¬ 
pensation,”  says  John  Andrews,  CIO.  Andrews  says  he  expects  bonuses  in  1998 
to  be  awarded  to  90%  of  the  company’s  technology  division. 

These  companies  are  making  a  good  choice,  Vogel  says.  “Bonuses  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  retention,  particularly  if  you  structure  them  so  there  are  payoffs  more 
than  once  a  year.” 

And  yet  the  Top  5  IT  and  non-IT  Best  Places  to  Work  aren’t  content  to  stop 
with  quantifiable  benefits.  They  offer  an  advantage  that  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
word:  opportunity  —  the  opportunity  to  work  with  leading-edge  technologies. 


the  opportunity  for  IS  staffers  to  voice  their  opinions  and  know 
they’ll  be  heard  and  the  opportunity  to  chart  their  own  careers 
through  a  variety  of  divisions. 

At  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  No.  2  on  the  non-IT  company  list, 
“the  environment  is  extremely  diverse,”  says  Bernie  Bartelli,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  retail  IS  for  full-line  stores.  People  can  choose  from  func¬ 
tions  and  departments  that  range  from  full-line  department  stores 
to  specialty  stores  to  automotive  to  credit  to  home  services  to  direct  market- 
ing. 

The  same  degree  of  flexibility  goes  for  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
At  CA,  employees  can  take  new  jobs  every  few  years.  Technical  writers  routine¬ 
ly  become  programmers  and  project  leaders.  Likewise,  at  Cincinnati  Financial 
Corp.,  employees  who  begin  in  clerical  positions  frequently  become  members  of 
the  IT  team. 

All  of  these  attributes  help  make  a  company  a  Best  Place  to  work.  However, 
none  of  them  alone  can  put  a  company  on  the  list.  A  Best  Places  company  re¬ 
quires  the  right  combination  of  benefits,  training,  IT  management  and  overall 
business  savvy.  None  of  these  companies  are  perfect,  but  they’re  certainly  on  their 
way.  The  profiles  that  follow  are  just  a  sample  of  what  it  takes  to  make  the  grade. 


Tom  Thomas  has  a  busy  day  ahead.  It’s  his 
first  day  back  from  vacation,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  meeting  with  a  reporter  and  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  accumulated  E-mail  and  voice  mail,  he’s 
got  two  presentations  to  make  to  3Com  Corp.’s  cor¬ 
porate  customers. 

That’s  right,  fellow  CIOs  looking  to  buy  and  de¬ 
ploy  3Com  Corp.  products.  So  with  a  cup  of  fresh 
espresso  in  hand  —  among  other  employee  perks, 
3Com  managed  to  entice  Starbucks  to  open  a  trendy 
full-service  coffeehouse  in  the  middle  of  campus  — 
Thomas  strides  along  gleaming  marble  walkways 
past  palm  trees  still  dripping  from  the  latest  El  Nino 
downpour  to  get  to  3Com’s  plush  customer  brief¬ 
ing  center. 

Located  within  yelping  distance  of  the  Great 
America  roller  coaster  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley,  the  3Com  campus  continues  to  spread  as  the 
company’s  fortunes  continue  to  rise.  (After  its  merg¬ 
er  with  U.S.  Robotics,  Inc.,  completed  in  the  1997 
fiscal  year,  3Com  racked  up  an  impressive  $5.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  selling  global  networking  products 
ranging  from  modems  to  enterprise  backbone  so¬ 
lutions.)  In  addition  to  Starbucks,  the  too-clean- 
to-be-real  employee  cafeteria,  the  elegant  sit-down 
dining  room  and  the  state-of-the-art  fitness  center, 
th  e  company  has  established  a  place  where  cus¬ 
tomers  can  come  to  see  real-time  global  network¬ 
ing  in  action.  This  isn’t  a  demonstration  —  it’s  a 
waik  into  the  very  heart  of  3Com’s  own  24-by-7 
wcifidwide  network  operations. 


ATRUE  PARTNERSHIP: 

IS  STAFF  IS  ITS 
MAJOR  CUSTOMER 

By  Alice  LaPlante 

“We  didn’t  want  a  canned  demo.  We  wanted  our 
customers  to  see  the  real  thing,”  says  Thomas,  who, 
yes,  is  thus  an  active  participant  in  the  3Com  enter¬ 
prise  sales  cycle.  He  estimates  he  spends  at  least  30% 
of  his  time  this  way,  dispensing  free  network  con¬ 
sulting  wisdom  to  any  corporate  customer  wanting 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  And  it  only  makes  sense, 
Thomas  argues.  “We’re  one  of  our  own  largest  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  a  potential  customer  wants  to  see  how  our 
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products  work  in  the  field  or  how  to  deploy  SAP  over 
a  global  WAN,  we’re  happy  to  show  them.” 

You  can’t  get  more  involved  in  the  business  than  that. 

It’s  commonly  claimed,  but  at  3Com,  information 
technology  is  genuinely  part  of  the  business. 

Just  listen  to  Marianne  Cohn  laud  the  technology 
infrastructure  at  3Com,  without  which  she  could  not 
manage  her  globally  dispersed  team.  As  director  of 
Internet  marketing,  Cohn  oversees  a  department  that 
does  everything  from  building  Web  applications  to 
developing  systems  and  tools  to  manage  Web  sites  to 


training  employees  in  Web  development  and  pub¬ 
lishing  techniques.  She  also  manages  a  Web  content 
team,  which  is  a  group  of  editors  responsible  for 
pulling  content  together  and  forming  a  cohesive  and 
consistent  story. 

Surprisingly,  one  of  the  managers  on  Cohn’s  staff 
lives  in  Phoenix.  “This  is  a  very  talented  individual 
whose  spouse  was  relocated,  and  we  didn’t  want  to 
lose  her,”  Cohn  says.  The  remote  network  access  ca¬ 
pabilities  put  in  place  by  Thomas’  team  means  this 
person  can  manage  employees  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
to  Chicago  and  do  everything  she  could  do  onsite  in 
Santa  Clara. 

Cohn,  a  nine-year  3Com  veteran,  says  that  with¬ 
out  the  infrastructure  Thomas  has  put  into  place, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  hold  her  current  position. 
One  of  her  small  children  has  a  medical  condition 
that  requires  flexibility  on  her  part.  The  fact  that 
she  can  access  the  corporate  LAN  from  home  or  a 
doctor’s  office  makes  an  otherwise  impossible  job 
situation  possible. 

DRAWN  BY  POSSIBILITIES 

Thomas  was  wooed  away  from  the  chief  information 
officer  position  at  Dell  Computer  Corp.  three  years 
ago  by  3Com  chairman  Eric  Benhamou,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  transform  his  own  IT  operation  from  a  back¬ 
end  support  function  into  one  that  would  participate 
fully  in  all  aspects  of  3Com’s  business. 

Thomas  says  now  he  had  two  reasons  for  joining 
3Com:  He  saw  a  company  where  information  sys- 
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terns  had  previously  been  excluded  from  key  deci¬ 
sions  and  a  chief  executive  officer  ready  to  change 
that.  And  he  also  wanted  a  chance  to  jump  into  the 
fast-growing  networking  business.  “It  was  a  chance 
to  work  with  a  recognized  management  team  in  a 
very  strong  industry,”  he  says. 

Thomas  brought  in  a  new  senior  management 
team,  reorganized  the  department  along  the  lines  of 
a  decentralized  “matrix”  philosophy  and  put  into  place 
strategic  goals  still  in  the  process  of  being  achieved. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  EMPLOYEES 

Thomas’  employees  are  excited  to  be  on  the  leading 
edge  of  technology. 

Jerry  Kenan  is  vice  president  of  geographic  IS 
computing  and  network  services,  which  means  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  massive  infrastructure  that  sup¬ 
ports  3Com’s  17,000-strong  workforce.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  operating  systems  ranging  from  MVS 
to  Unix  to  Windows  NT  on  platforms  ranging  from 
mainframes  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstations 
to  Intel  Corp.  PCs.  One  of  the  exciting  projects  he 
and  his  staff  are  currently  working  on  is  reaching  as 
many  of  the  company’s  13,000  employees  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  real  time  when  necessary,  specifically  by  broad¬ 
casting  interactive  video  to  the  desktop  across  the 
local-  and  wide-area  network. 

“I  don’t  have  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  trying  to  justify  the  use  of  technology  to 
drive  productivity.  In  a  typical  company,  my  peers 
envy  the  position  I’m  in:  We  have  engineers  as  users, 
a  chairman  who  is  extremely  technically  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  visionary,  and  you  don’t  have  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  convincing  people  of  the  value  of  what 
you  are  doing.” 

The  opportunities  at  3Com  are  so  exciting  —  and, 
not  incidentally,  the  trust  in  management  so  deep  — 
that  Adam  Wasylyshyn,  an  IT  manager  on  the  fast 
track  up  the  organizational  ladder  in  3Com’s  Boxboro, 
Mass.,  office,  took  a  leap  of  faith  and  left  his  job  on 
the  East  Coast  managing  the  computing  and  network 
services  center  for  the  region  to  spearhead  a  three- 
month  project  roiling  out  SAP  AG’s  R/3  to  3Com 
sites  worldwide. 

“Tom  Thomas  offered  me  the  opportunity,  and 
I  jumped  on  it,”  he  says.  Now  he’s  back  in  the  Boston 
area  with  a  good  deal  more  responsibility  than  he 
had.  “They  reward  you  for  taking  risks  and  for  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job,”  Wasylyshyn  says. 

And  take  Scott  Baker,  who  until  recently  was  one 
of  Thomas’  Top  3  “czars,”  in  charge  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  —  an  important  and  highly  visible  position.  At 
his  own  request.  Baker  has  moved  into  a  lower-level 
(but  equally  important)  tactical  position. 

Now  director  of  Web  services,  he  is  in 
charge  of  3Com’s  intranet.  “He  wanted 
to  be  on  the  front  line  building  systems,” 

Thomas  says. 

The  fact  that  Baker  felt  comfortable 
asking  for  and  taking  what  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  an  organizational  step  down  (al¬ 
though  he  retains  a  director-level  rank¬ 
ing)  says  volumes  about  the  culture, 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  Thomas  has 
managed  to  foster.  And  what  does 
Thomas  say  about  having  to  replace  a 
key  management  position?  “I  was  de¬ 
lighted.  A  very  valuable  person  remained 


In  addition  to 
Starbucks,  the  too- 
clean-to-be-real 
employee  cafeteria, 
the  elegant  sit-down 
dining  room  and  the 
state-of-the-art 
fitness  center,  3Com 
has  established  a 
place  where 
customers  can  see 


real-time  global 
networking  in  action. 


with  the  company.  We  haven’t  lost  that  knowledge 
and  skill  set,  and  I  now  have  an  opportunity  to  bring 
a  new  person  up  to  speed,”  he  says. 

PASSION  FOR  IS 

Madeleine  Fackler  came  on  board  just  six  months  ago, 
after  17  years  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  As  vice  president 
for  worldwide  business  applications,  Fackler  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  worldwide  applications  set  3Com  deploys. 
Making  the  move  from  HP  was  a  “really  big  deal”  for 
her,  she  says.  What  ultimately  drew  her  to  3Com  was 
that  “they  really  have  a  passion  for  IS,”  she  says.  “Over 
the  course  of  my  career.  I’ve  talked  to  a  large  number 
of  IT  managers.  All  too  often,  they’re  the  orphans.  They 
don’t  get  much  respect.”  That  was  clearly  not  the  case 
at  3Com,  she  says. 

Which  isn’t  to  say  the  pace  isn’t  gru¬ 
eling. 

This  particular  morning,  Fackler  was 
awakened  at  5  a.m.  by  an  urgent  over¬ 
seas  call.  “The  rule  here  is  that  we  VPs 
get  to  sleep  in  until  5,”  she  says.  “The 
phone  usually  rings  on  the  hour.”  This 
is  fairly  typical  —  on  most  days,  Fack¬ 
ler  is  roused  by  an  early  call  or  page. 
While  booting  up  her  home  computer 
she  makes  her  first  cup  of  coffee,  then 
checks  her  electronic  mail  (she  gets  about 
70  messages  a  day  that  need  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  responded  to).  Then  it’s  off  to 


the  3Com  gym  for  her  daily  workout  between  6  a.m. 
and  7  a.m.,  “which  keeps  me  sane,”  she  says. 

She’s  usually  in  her  Santa  Clara  office  by  7  a.m. 
“1  pretty  much  know  from  home  if  there’s  any  crit¬ 
ical  issues  I  need  to  take  care  of  immediately,”  she 
says.  She  then  puts  in  a  full  day  of  meetings,  both 
local  and  virtual,  with  her  worldwide  management 
team.  Although  she  usually  makes  it  home  by  6:30 
p.m.  for  a  few  key  hours  of  family  time,  it’s  also  not 
uncommon  for  her  to  log  on  for  another  couple  of 
hours  at  9:30  or  10  p.m. 

Why  work  this  hard?  “I  saw  a  chance  at  3Com  to 
do  something  I  hadn’t  seen  before,”  she  says,  “and 
that’s  move  IS  to  the  next  level.” 

With  pristine  academic  credentials  —  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  math  and  economics  from  Smith  College 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  computer  science  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  —  and  a  work  history  that  includes 
time  spent  in  senior  research  and  development,  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  manufacturing  positions,  Fack¬ 
ler  could  pretty  much  write  her  ticket  in  any  high- 
tech  job  at  any  company.  Yet  she  chose  IT,  and  she 
chose  3Com. 

“To  me,  this  is  the  perfect  job.  It’s  the  perfect 
combination  of  creative,  technical,  tactical  and 
strategic,  and  you  know  every  day  how  you’re  af¬ 
fecting  the  business.” 

LAPLANTE  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  BASED  IN 
WOODSIDE,  CALIF. 
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3Com  $  IS  staff  is  excited  to 


be  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology  (clockwise  from 
left):  Madeleine  Fackler,  Alan 
Kesslier,  Jerry  Kenan,  Mari¬ 
anne  Cohn  and  Tom  Thomas 
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THE  NEW  IT: 

NOT  JUST  LIP  SERVICE 

By  Jennifer  Schmidt 


The  sound  of  a  CIO  boasting  about  how 
closely  his  IS  organization  is  aligned  with 
the  business  is  an  all-too-common  refrain. 
So  when  Joseph  Smialowski,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  information  officer  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.,  says  with  quiet  authority,  “We  do 
not  have  end  users;  we  have  business  partners,”  you 
might  dismiss  his  com¬ 
ments  as  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  overly  optimistic 
management-speak. 

But  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  Sears  would  be  to 
overlook  a  major  success 
story.  During  the  past 
five  years,  Smialowski,  a 
low-key  leader  with  a 
clear  agenda,  has  indeed  transformed  the  1,500- 
member  information  systems  team  at  the  nation’s 
No.  2  retailer  from  a  group  perceived  as  little  more 
than  a  support  organization  to  one  so  tightly  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  business  units  that  the  business  part¬ 
ners  frequently  forget  they  are  part  of  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization.  And  in  doing  so,  the  49-year-old  former 
Price  Waterhouse  retail  analyst  has  proved  an  in¬ 
strumental  player  in  the  company’s  five-year  return 
to  profitability.  He  has  also  created  an  organization 
deemed  this  year’s  No.  2  Best  Places  to  Work  out¬ 
side  of  the  information  technology  space. 

Smialowski  based  the  metamorphosis  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  philosophy  called  the  “employee/customer  prof¬ 
it  model,”  the  core  element  to  a  companywide  turn¬ 
around  strategy  masterminded  by  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Arthur  Martinez.  According  to  this  model, 
if  Sears  becomes  a  more  compelling  place  to  work, 
it  will  become  a  more  compelling  place  to  shop  and 
ultimately  a  more  compelling  place  in  which  to  in¬ 
vest. 


ally  side  by  side  with  their  business  partners  in  the 
retail,  home  services,  credit,  telemarketing  and 
commercial  brands  business  units.  Today  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization  is  spread  throughout  Sears’  1.9-million- 
sq.-ft.  sprawling  glass  headquarters,  connected  by 
skyways. 

The  strategy  seems  to  be  working.  IS  professionals 
such  as  Mike  Kniola  a 
systems  manager  in  cred¬ 
it  systems  who  has  been 
at  the  company  for  26 
years,  says  “our  current 
work  environment  is  the 
best  it  has  ever  been.” 

Pat  Welter,  a  program 
manager  who  has 
worked  on  several  retail 
systems,  elaborates.  “Working  closely  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  given  me  a  better  understanding  of  the 
many  challenges  they  have,”  he  says.  He  believes, 
in  turn,  that  his  business  partners  are  able  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  his  role. 

As  was  the  intention,  this  improved  level  of  un¬ 


INNOVATIVE  ANSWERS 

Using  this  concept  as  his  guide,  Smialowski  intro¬ 
duced  new  management  techniques  designed  to 
bring  his  employees  closer  to  the  front  line  so  they 
have  a  clearer  view  of  their  business  impact.  He  en¬ 
couraged  IS  professionals  to  occasionally  break  away 
from  their  monitors  and  meeting  rooms  and  learn 
more  about  the  business  by  visiting  local  stores  and 
credit  centers  or  accompanying  service  people  on 
home  service  calls.  He  guarantees  every  IS  employee 
10  days  of  training  from  Sears’  extensive  training 
curriculum.  And  he  began  a  strategy  to  take  the 
company  from  a  ratio  of  four  consultants  to  every 
six  IS  employees  to  a  ratio  of  one  to  10  to  foster 
continuity  in  the  business  partner  relationship. 

He  also  made  sure  IS  people  were  working  liter- 
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derstanding  extends  beyond  feel-good  sentiments 
and  spills  over  into  systems  that  make  an  observ¬ 
able  difference  to  customers.  One,  called  the  en¬ 
hanced  home  delivery  system,  uses  complex  algo¬ 
rithms  to  calculate  routes  and  delivery  times, 
automating  what  was  once  a  manual  process.  The 
system,  which  was  awarded  the  Retail  Innovation 
Technology  Award,  offers  Sears  two  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages:  It  enables  the  scheduling  process  to  be 
completed  in  20  minutes  instead  of  three  hours. 
And  it  allows  Sears  to  make  good  on  its  promise  to 
deliver,  say,  a  washer,  within  a  two-  or  four-hour 
window  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Adding  to  IS  professionals’  satisfaction  is  a  for¬ 
malized  goal-setting  process  Smialowski  introduced 
when  he  joined  Sears.  Under  the  new  process,  em¬ 
ployees  reassess  their  personal  development  goals 
twice  a  year  and  give  continual  feedback  to  man¬ 
agers  on  how  they  are  doing  to  help  meet  those  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  process  has  been  so  successful  it  has 
earned  the  IS  organization  a  “best  practice”  for  goal¬ 
setting  within  Sears.  And  it  leads  to  the  feeling 
among  IS  professionals  that  “our  management  team 
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Sears’  IS  team  members  work  side  by  side  with 
their  business  partners  in  other  units  (clockwise  from 


back  left):  Beth  DIutowski,  jamieTrewartha,  Mike 


Kniola,  Joe  Smialowski,  Pat  Welter,  Bill  Brannen 


DAVID  JOEL 


lance  systems  can  see  how  many  refrigerators  the 
Sears  store  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  sold  on  any  giv¬ 
en  day. 

Of  course,  an  organization  the  size  of  Sears  starts 
out  with  some  advantages.  Sears  consists  of  five 
companies  within  one:  retail,  home  services,  cred¬ 
it,  telemarketing  and  commercial  brands.  It  is  this 
diversity  within  one  company  that  Smialowski  says 
gives  Sears  a  leg  up  on  other  retailers.  Welter  agrees. 
“There  are  more  opportunities  here  than  I  could 
exhaust  in  a  lifetime,”  he  says. 

At  the  same  time.  Sears  has  to  draw  people  to  its 
suburban  location  in  Hoffman  Estates,  111.,  and 
overcome  the  perception  that  the  retail  industry  is 
still  comprised  of  glass  house,  monolithic  comput¬ 
ing.  To  meet  those  ends.  Sears  has  expanded  its  op¬ 
eration  to  include  three  additional  locations:  the 


Chicago  loop;  Austin,  Texas;  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Sears  also  encourages  employees  to 
act  on  their  ideas.  Seizing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  where  she  knew  it  would  make 
a  difference,  Beth  Dlutowski,  systems 
manager  in  logistics  systems,  initiat¬ 
ed  an  IS  intern  program.  It  grew  to 
be  so  successful  that  it  led  to  eight 
new  hires  in  its  first  year. 

Jamie  Trewartha,  a  team  leader,  says 
he  is  drawn  most  of  all  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  credit  systems  at  the 
fourth-largest  credit-card  company  in 
the  country.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  system  that 
will  be  the  next  generation  in  managing  consumer 
credit.  Through  the  automation  of  heuristic  algo¬ 
rithms,  the  system  can  predict  with  a  great  deal  of  ac¬ 
curacy  consumer  behavior,  such  as  the  probability  of 
declaring  bankruptcy,  based  on  previous  buying  habits. 
The  system  is  absolutely  critical  to  Sears’  financial 
health,  as  last  year  the  company  reported  a  decline  in 
net  income  resulting  from  an  overabundance  of  cred¬ 
it-card  delinquencies. 

The  Sears  facility  is  another  benefit  Trewartha 
enjoys.  The  modern,  campus-like  environment 
stands  out  along  the  expressway  like  a  colossal  self- 
enclosed  city  that  touched  down  in  the  relatively 
undeveloped  landscape  of  Hoffman  Estates.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  central  mezzanine  with  vast  amounts  of 
greenery  and  waterfalls,  a  fitness  facility,  a  cleaners. 


a  salon,  a  bank  and  a  general  store.  The  cafeteria  is 
the  size  of  a  football  field  and  includes  a  Taco  Bell 
and  Pizza  Hut.  Trewartha’s  daughter  attends  the  lo¬ 
cal  daycare  facility  where  his  wife  teaches. 

EMPLOYEES  HAVE  A  VOICE 

In  addition,  this  minimetropolis  is  one  in  which  each 
employee  has  the  opportunity  to  sound  off  at  town 
meetings,  facilitated  by  Bill  Brannen,  manager  of 
workplace  reinvention.  At  these  meetings,  people 
bring  up  hot  issues,  prioritize  them  and  develop  ac¬ 
tion  plans.  Once  a  year  Brannen  also  conducts  a  “My 
Opinion  Counts”  survey. 

Ten  out  of  the  70  questions  on  this  survey  are 
able  to  establish  a  direct  correlation  between  em¬ 
ployee  and  customer  satisfaction,”  he  says.  “These 
figures  we  use  as  measures  have  continued  to  steadi¬ 
ly  go  up.”  Demonstrating  a  true  vote  of  confidence, 
94%  of  the  IS  staffers  participate  in  the  survey  — 
the  highest  participation  percentage  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  at  Sears. 

All  of  these  programs  help  underscore  the  value 
Sears  places  on  its  IS  organization.  As  Smialowski 
is  quick  to  point  out,  “If  we  don’t  make  this  envi¬ 
ronment  a  better  place  to  work,  we  are  not  going 
anywhere.”  And  by  making  it  one  of  the  Best  Places 
to  Work,  he  has  taken  it  to  the  No.  2  spot  on  this 
year’s  list  of  non-lT  companies. 

SCHMIDT  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  HOFFMAN 
ESTATES,  ILL. 


encourages  an  open  environment  that 
empowers  the  employee  to  take 
charge,”  Kniola  says. 

OPENING  DATA  AVAILABILITY 

The  openness  extends  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  IS  organization  has  made 
available  to  Sears  employees.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  IS  organization  recently 
developed  a  database  called  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Performance  Report  Systems  that 
enables  any  Sears  employee  to  track 
detailed  sales  performance.  Now  an 
employee  who  works  on  the  retail  ap- 


To  give  his  IS  staffers 
a  clearer  view  of  their 
business  impact, 
Joseph  Smialowski 
encouraged  them  to 
break  away  from  their 
monitors.To  learn 
more  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  they  visit  local 
stores  and  credit 
centers  or  accompany 
service  people  on 
home  service  calls. 


THOSE  WHO  LIVE  IN 
GLASS  HOUSES  . . . 


Corning,  Inc.’s  overarching  challenge  to  be 
a  top  employer  can  be  summed  up  in  three 
words:  Location,  location,  location. 

As  the  single  large  employer  in  Corning,  N.Y., 
nestled  among  rolling  hills  in  New  York’s  Finger 
Lakes  district.  Corning  has  to  work  hard  to  attract 
people  and  harder  still  to  keep  them.  The  compa¬ 
ny  and  the  community  are  closely  tied,  with  about 
half  of  the  14,000  citizens  employed  at  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Life  is  quiet  here.  Go  to  Wal-Mart.  Eat 
dinner  at  Perkins’  restaurant.  If  you’re  feeling  es¬ 
pecially  adventurous,  drive  to  nearby  Elmyra,  a  col¬ 
lege  town,  to  hear  a  band. 

Location  is  the  No.  1  reason  candidates  list  for 
not  accepting  an  offer  at  the  company,  notes  Ger¬ 
tie  Storch,  information  systems  human  resources 
manager.  If  an  applicant  thrives  on  city  life,  Storch 
knows  they  won’t  come  to  Corning.  But  if  they’ve 
decided  to  trade  urban  excitement  for  a  less  stress¬ 
ful  lifestyle,  the  company  has  a  lot  to  offer,  and  as 
if  in  the  hands  of  an  alchemist,  the  town’s  disad¬ 
vantages  turn  to  gold.  “If  they  have  decided  they 
want  a  better  quality  of  life,  we  can  attract  them. 


By  Leslie  Goff 

We  have  a  lot  of  challenging  work  here,”  she  says. 

During  the  past  three  years.  Coming’s  IS  orga¬ 
nization  has  deployed  a  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
NT-based  global  frame-relay  network  over  TCP/IP. 
It  is  rolling  out  Microsoft’s  Exchange  electronic  mail 
and  has  upgraded  users  to  the  latest  Microsoft  Of¬ 
fice  suite.  And  it  is  in  the 
throes  of  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  PeopleSoft, 

Inc.  implementation  that 
has  taken  top  priority 
and  will  extend  across  fi¬ 
nance,  human  resources, 
the  supply  chain  and 
procurement. 

The  technology  over¬ 
haul  will  help  position  the  150-year-old  company 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  what  may  be  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  —  and  emotionally  altering  —  phase  in  its 
history:  Although  best  known  for  its  popular  house- 
ware  brands  such  as  Pyrex,  Corelle  and  Corning 
Ware,  Corning  is  refashioning  itself  into  a  high- 
tech  company,  a  manufacturer  of  products  for  use 


in  the  telecommunications,  environmental  and  ad¬ 
vanced  materials  businesses. 

In  April,  Corning  completed  the  sale  of  its  most 
well-recognized  unit.  Corning  Consumer  Products 
Co.,  to  Borden,  Inc.  for  $603  million.  Corning  has 
retained  an  8%  interest  in  the  division  but  will  now 

focus  on  advanced  op¬ 
tics,  specialty  glass,  tele¬ 
vision  and  video  com¬ 
ponents,  emissions 
controls  and  other  high- 
tech  product  lines. 

Despite  its  cozy,  do¬ 
mestic  image,  in  truth  the 
$4.1  billion  conglomer¬ 
ate’s  glass-making  capa¬ 
bilities  wete  never  limited  to  household  goods.  The 
company  invented  the  bulb  glass  for  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son’s  electric  light;  it  created  the  first  mass-produced 
glass  picture  tubes  for  TV^s;  it  cast  the  original  tele¬ 
scope  mirror  for  the  Hale  observatory;  and  it  devel¬ 
oped  fiber  optics.  But  in  the  public  eye  and  rooted 
deep  in  the  consciousness  of  its  employees  lives  the 
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memory  of  Corning  Glass  Works,  where  old-world 
glass  blowers  crafted  products  for  the  home. 

“Clearly,  this  is  a  part  of  the  company  that  we 
have  all  grown  up  with  and  love  and  will  miss,”  ac¬ 
knowledges  Bob  Gilchrist,  Coming’s  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer.  The  sale  is  “the  best  thing”  for  the 
division  because  of  Borden’s  strong  presence  in  the 
consumer  products  marketplace,  but  still,  “it’s  a 
heartbreaking  period  of  time,”  he  says. 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  managing  the  IS  staff- 
through  immense  technical  and  business  change  is 
implementing  policies  and  strategies  that  give  in¬ 
dividuals  the  chance  to  react,  says  John  Miles,  di¬ 
rector  of  global  IT  architecture  and  standards.  So 
far,  the  company  seems  to  be  succeeding.  Despite 


PERKS  TO  BE  HAD 

Corning  subsidizes  three  off¬ 
site  child  care  centers.  Em¬ 
ployees  have  privileges  at  the 
local  YMCA.  Staff  members 
recognize  one  another  with 
rewards,  such  as  gift  certifi¬ 
cates  to  local  businesses  or 
nominations  for  larger  cash 
bonuses.  Medical  benefits  are 
available  to  domestic  part¬ 
ners.  Wellness  courses  are 
second  only  to  information 
technology  classes  on  the 
corporate  training  calendar. 
In  the  company’s  new  data 
center,  workers  appear  re¬ 
laxed  yet  focused.  NASCAR 
calendars,  Dilbert  cartoons, 
candy  dishes  and  family  pho¬ 
tographs  brighten  its  large 
cubicles. 

“We  have  a  built-in  bal¬ 
ance  because  Corning  is  a  nice  place  to  live.  We 
have  low  crime;  it’s  not  crowded  or  polluted;  no 
one  has  a  long  commute;  and  you  can  get  quickly 
to  the  Finger  Lakes  and  ski  resorts,”  says  Miles,  44, 
who  has  worked  at  Corning  since  1979.  “And  IT 
has  its  act  together.  We’re  connected  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We’re  well  organized,  and  we  stay  current  tech¬ 
nically.” 

But  while  turnover  is  low  overall,  it  is  high  among 
minority  recruits.  Minorities  comprise  only  6%  to 
10%  of  Coming’s  500-person  IS  staff  and  less  than 
5%  of  IS  management,  according  to  the  survey  data. 
In  striving  to  achieve  more  diversity,  Corning  has 
managed  to  attract  minorities  via  campus  recruit¬ 
ing,  minority  job  fairs  and  the  Internet.  But  it  has 


IMPROVEMENTS  STILL  NEEDED 

Sanusi  does  voice  concerns  about  the  company’s 
and  the  community’s  lack  of  diversity  but  says  ef¬ 
forts  to  address  the  corporate  issues  hold  some 
promise.  In  January,  the  IS  organization  hosted  its 
first  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  including  a  panel 
discussion  of  whether  his  dream  had  come  true  in 
1998.  She  attends  quarterly  diversity  reviews  with 
a  vice  president.  And  Coming  has  both  a  Society 
for  Black  Professionals  and  a  Black  Leadership  Coun¬ 
cil  that  work  to  empower  employees  and  reach  out 
to  the  community. 

Moreover,  Sanusi  was  paired  with  an  African 
American  mentor,  which  she  notes  has  not  been  a 
widespread  Corning  practice.  In  her  first  nine 
months,  she  worked  on  three  different  project  teams, 
all  involved  in  mission-critical  applications. 

Like  Sanusi,  most  IS  professionals  who  join  Corn¬ 
ing  have  made  a  deliberate,  conscious  choice  to  move 
to  this  serene  outpost,  Miles  notes.  Historically,  the 
corporate  culture,  the  benefits  and  the  technology 
opportunities  sustain  them  for  many  years. 

“The  challenge  will  always  be  that  as  we  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow  and  evolve  into  high-tech  business  from 
the  old  business,  the  nature  of  the  company  will 
change,”  Gilchrist  says,  “and  we  need  to  take  the 
best  of  what  we  have  into  what  we  evolve  into  over 
the  next  five  to  10  years.” 

GOFF  iSA  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  NEW  YORK, 


Coming’s  IS  group  en¬ 
joys  ^he  quality  of  life  to 
be  fo^nd  in  the  small 


town  (left  to  right):  Bob 
Gilchrist,  Pat  Finnerty 
and  John  Miles 


the  upheaval,  employees  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  place  where  they 
can  achieve  a  work/life  bal¬ 
ance.  And  the  IS  turnover 
rate  is  a  low  2%  to  4%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Computerivorlds 
1998  Best  Places  to  Work 
survey. 


a  hard  time  keeping  them  in  a  small  town  that  is 
overwhelmingly  white. 

“The  community  doesn’t  have  a  lot  to  offer  a 
young  African  American  female,”  explains  Zainab 
Sanusi,  a  29-year-old  black  woman  who  was  re¬ 
cruited  through  Howard  University’s  campus  place¬ 
ment  center  and  chose  the  company  for  its  focus 
on  quality  of  life. 

Now  an  applications  analyst  on  the  financial  sys¬ 
tems  deployment  team,  Sanusi  was  also  recruited 
by  IBM  Credit  Corp.  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Al¬ 
though  Big  Blue’s  proximity  to  the  Big  Apple  was 
appealing,  Corning  won  out  when  it  offered  to  fly 
her  parents  and  boyfriend  in  for  a  weekend  visit. 
That  extra  step,  she  says,  “made  me  feel  like  Corn¬ 
ing  really  cared.” 


WHERE  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  YOUR 


B  ob  Gilchrist  is  a  Corning  com¬ 
pany  man  through  and  through. 
The  25-year  veteran  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  business  unit  manage¬ 
ment  tried  leaving  for  a  while  to 
work  at  GTE  Corp.,  but  five  years 
later  he  returned. 

“For  me,  what  makes  this  a 
great  place  to  work  are  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  people,”  he  says. 
“We  have  an  easy  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  —  a  casual  environment. 
We’re  all  on  a  first-name  basis. 


from  the  chairman  to  anyone 
else  in  the  company. We  all  feel 
we  can  count  on  each  other.That 
Is  clearly  why  I  came  back.” 

He  replaced  former  CIO  Har¬ 
vey  Shrednick  almost  four  years 
ago,  reaching  the  apex  of  a  ca¬ 
reer  that  began  in  Coming’s 
glassware  manufacturing  and 
traversed  nearly  all  of  Coming’s 
plants  and  business  units  except 
IS.  From  where  he  sits  now,  he 
says,  his  most  tasking  assignment 
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is  balancing  business  require¬ 
ments  with  the  restraints  on  his 
resources.The  PeopleSoft  imple¬ 
mentation  has  consumed  most 
of  his  organization’s  time,  talent 
and  budget. 

“We  question  ourselves  daily 
about  whether  this  is  really 
worth  it  or  could  we  better  use 
our  resources  to  do  other  things 
for  the  company,”  he  says. “We 
review  that  decision,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  decide  that  it’s  necessary.” 


Gilchrist  says  that  if  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  company  man  makes 
any  difference  to  his  IS  leader¬ 
ship,  it’s  because  he  has  the  trust 
and  acceptance  of  the  company’s 
managers  and  executives. 

“I’m  not  an  IT  guy.  I’m  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  them,  and  I  struggle 
with  the  acronyms,  and  I  have  to 
ask  dumb  questions,”  he  says. 
“So  maybe  they  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  coming  to  me  and  ask¬ 
ing  questions.” 


DAVID  JOEL 


A  TOUGH  CULTURE 
TO  DUPLICATE 


Things  may  not  be  perfect  in  Xerox  Corp.’s 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  information  management 
department,  but  no  one’s  afraid  to  say  so.  In 
fact,  the  corporate  culture  not  only  encourages  dissent 
but  also  provides  plenty  of  avenues  for  its  expression. 
Vicissimde  is  as  valued  as  a  winning  lottery  ticket. 

So  in  staff  meetings  and  water  cooler  conversations, 
information  systems  staffers  gripe  about  the  layers  of 
bureaucracy  created  by  the  IS  organization’s  4-year-old 
outsourcing  partnership  with  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  Though  the  800  Xerox  staffers,  who  concentrate 
on  new  development,  work  side  by  side  with  the  2,000 
EDS  employees,  who  manage  the  infrastructure  and 
maintain  applications,  a  Xerox  employee  can’t  just  shout 
over  to  an  EDS  cubicle  and  ask  a  co-worker  for  a  favor. 
The  Xerox  team  member  must  fill  out  a  work  ticket 
first. 

Staffers  lament  the  effect  the  $1.5  billion  company’s 
compensation  strucmre  sometimes  has  on  its  own  de¬ 
cision-making.  Thirty  percent  of  each  individual’s  salary 
is  determined  by  corporate  financial  performance,  which 
IS  staffers  say  gives  them  pause  when  they  have  to  buy 
a  new  server  or  expand  information  management  fa¬ 
cilities,  for  example. 

But  their  complaints  are  gende,  tempered  by  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  their  voice  counts,  management 
takes  their  opinions  seriously,  and  with  accountability 
comes  a  sense  of  autonomy. 

“The  initiatives  here  really  make  you  feel  you  are  be¬ 
ing  heard,”  says  Tere  Dominas,  36,  a  technical 
project  leader  for  application  infrastructure 
middleware  who  has  been  at  the  company  for 
12  years.  “You  don’t  have  to  be  reluctant  to  say 
what’s  on  your  mind.” 

Employee  groups  are  frequendy  invited  to 
air  their  opinions  with  company  chairman  and 
Chief  Execudve  Officer  Paul  Allaire.  The  an¬ 
nual  employee  motivation  and  sadsfaction  sur¬ 
vey  delves  into  such  issues  as  favoritism,  free¬ 
dom  to  make  decisions  autonomously  and 
flexibility  to  balance  work  and  family. 

An  outside  firm  tabulates  the  survey  results 
to  ensure  employee  anonymity,  and  then  work 
teams  analyze  and  discuss  them  to  establish 
goals  for  improvement.  Management  bonus¬ 
es  are  tied  to  the  results,  “so  there’s  some  real 
teeth  in  it,”  says  Bob  Monastero,  director  of 
information  management  human  resources. 

The  process  takes  about  45  days  every  year  and 
has  led  to  such  changes  as  a  facilides  upgrade 
that  enlarged  cubicles  and  allowed  in  more  di¬ 
rect  light,  implementation  of  LANs  that  show¬ 
case  Xerox  technology  and  empower  IS  em¬ 
ployees  to  work  from  remote  locations  and 
salary  benchmarks  that  reassure  employees  they 
are  being  fairly  compensated. 

“Xerox  values  open  and  honest  communi¬ 


cation,”  says  Kyle  Kindle,  42,  a  business  process  con¬ 
sultant  for  global  systems  delivery.  “That  is  real.  You 
can  be  open  and  honest  and  still  have  your  job  the  next 
day.” 

Diversity  of  people  is  as  celebrated  in  Xerox’s  cor¬ 
porate  culture  as  difference  of  opinion.  The  company 
recruits  from  campuses  such  as  the  University  of  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  and  other  colleges  with  minority  populations. 
It  sponsors  minority  em¬ 
ployee  caucuses  such  as 
National  Black  Employee 
Association,  Hispanic  As¬ 
sociation  for  Professional 
Advancement  and  the 
newest.  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Employees  at  Xerox.  Each 
caucus  has  a  senior  execu¬ 
tive  champion. 

This  year  Xerox  will  offer  sensitivity  training  ad¬ 
dressing  gay  and  lesbian  issues  to  managers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  continuing  a  legacy  of  similar  courses. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  IS  staff  and  20%  of  IS  man¬ 
agers  are  minorities,  according  to  Computer-worlds  1998 
Best  Places  to  Work  survey.  While  the  numbers  could 
be  higher,  the  strides  Xerox  has  made  in  terms  of  sup¬ 
porting  minority  employees  have  become  models  for 
other  companies  and  in  1995  earned  recognition  from 
the  federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission. 

Xerox  is  also  family-friendly.  Both  Dominas  and  Kin- 
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Xerox’s  information  man¬ 
agement  department  ^pre- 
ciates  working  at  a  company 
that  celebrates  diversity  of 
people  and  opinion  (left  to 
right):  Bob  Monastero,Tere 
Dominas  and  Kyle  Kindle 


die  say  they  feel  supported  without  question  when  fam¬ 
ily  demands  dictate  they  be  away  from  the  office.  Par¬ 
ents  can  even  request  company  grants  for  the  child  care 
center  of  their  choice.  And  domestic  partners  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  medical  benefits. 

The  fusion  of  diverse  people  and  opinions  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  climate  that  depends  on  teamwork  and  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  forward,  managers  say.  Diversity  also  en¬ 
hances  IS  recruiting  and 
sustains  retention.  Annu¬ 
al  turnover  in  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization  is  only  2%  to  4%, 
according  to  the  Best 
Places  to  Work  survey. 

“Certainly  diversity  is 
an  important  element  of 
our  success,”  says  Pat 
Wallington,  corporate  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer.  “I  think  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  gravitate  to  the  function  because  they  love 
technology,  but  I  think  they  like  a  company  like  Xerox 
because  these  policies  make  success  possible.” 

TIDE  OF  OPINION  COULD  SHIFT 

But  the  mood  could  be  changing  for  Xerox’s  well- 
adjusted  IS  employees.  As  this  article  was  going  to  press, 
the  company  announced  it  would  lay  off  9,000  work¬ 
ers  while  it  transitions  to  “digital  markets,”  focusing 
on  sales  of  its  new  network  printers.  The  layoffs,  which 
will  be  achieved  mainly  by  voluntary  staff  re¬ 
ductions,  were  first  subjected  to  Xerox’s  usu¬ 
al  channels  of  communication:  According  to 
a  press  release,  the  layoffs  were  six  months  in 
the  planning  and  analysis  stage,  with  50  dif¬ 
ferent  teams  involved.  How  the  announce¬ 
ment  will  affect  IS  staffers  remained  unclear. 

“We  don’t  anticipate  any  layoffs  [in  infor¬ 
mation  management],”  Monastero  says.  “We 
are  allowing  people  to  participate  in  early  re¬ 
tirement  programs,  and  that,  coupled  with 
normal  turnover,  should  accommodate  pro¬ 
ductivity  goals  fot  IM.  Xerox  considers  IM 
core  skills  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
corporate  vision  for  Xerox  2000  and  2005.” 

Ironically,  Xerox’s  willingness  to  make  such 
sweeping  choices  to  improve  company  per¬ 
formance  are  part  of  what  inspires  IS  employees’ 
faith  in  the  company.  Dominas  notes  that  in 
the  bigget  picture  of  growing  the  company, 
“sometimes  things  are  out  of  your  control.” 

“We’re  here  because  we  have  a  business  to 
run,”  Monastero  says,  “but  in  the  course  of 
that,  we  are  as  sensitive  to  employees’  needs  as 
we  can  be.” 


GOFF  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  NEW 
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OUT  OF  THE  ASHES  OF 
INDUSTRY  CONSOLIDATION  RISES 
ATOP-RANKED  IT  ORGANIZATION 

By  Jeffrey  D.  Zbar 


Representing  th^new%reed  of  IS  worker  at  CSX  are  (back  row 
left  to  right):  Sidney  Wells,  David  Zellner,Joe  Pisula,  Wendy 
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Hausler,  Marshall  Gibbs;  middle  row;  Debbie  Golino,  Kris  Kocan 
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Bill  Meyer;  front  row;  Lauri  Rbgos,  Carolyn  Crawford 
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arshall  Gibbs  and  Kris  Kocan  personify  two 
views  of  professional  life  at  CSX  Technol- 
M  9  ogy,  Inc.,  the  IT  division  of  $  1 0  billion  rail¬ 
road  and  transportation  conglomerate  CSX  Corp.,  based 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

Gibbs,  32,  wears  business  suits  to  the  offices  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  vice  president  of  enterprise  tech¬ 
nology  services  has  led 
some  of  the  company’s 
most  inventive  informa¬ 
tion  technology  projects 
and  attends  meetings  with 
some  of  the  IT  industry’s 
leading  thinkers. 

Then  there’s  Kocan,  a 
boyish,  25-year-old  IT  ar¬ 
chitect  who  prefers  to  wear 

chinos  and  polo  shirts  to  work.  He  arrived  from  IBM 
two  years  ago.  Like  Gibbs,  Kocan  thrives  on  applied 
technology.  But  he  shies  away  from  the  corporate  man¬ 
agement  track  that  Gibbs  eagerly  follows. 

Despite  their  apparent  differences,  both  men  rep¬ 
resent  the  new  breed  of  IS  worker  at  CSX  Technolo¬ 
gy:  people  who  have  been  recruited  to  rebuild  what 
was  once  a  traditional  railroad  company  and  its  IT 
infrastructure. 

In  the  past  few  years,  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  industry,  CSX  has  transformed  itself 
from  a  mere  mover  of  freight  to  a  logistics  and  supply- 
chain  manager.  Today  the  company’s  IT  organization 
has  received  accolades  for  its  pioneering  work 
with  Java  and  its  successful  foray  into  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce. 

It  could  be  argued  that  much  of  the 
credit  lies  with  John  F.  Andrews,  president 
of  CSX  Technology  and  chief  information 
officer  of  CSX  Corp.  In  1 993,  he  took  the 
IT  division  from  an  organization  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  corporate  parent’s  railroad 
and  transportarion  needs  to  one  that  is 
central  to  its  future. 

Before  agreeing  to  take  the  job,  Andrews 
says,  he  demanded  a  “seat  at  the  table”  in 
the  corporation:  the  ability  to  call  his  own 
shots  without  begging  permission  from 
chairman  John  Snow.  He  was  granted  that 
autonomy.  With  experience  in  state  and 
local  government,  healthcare,  cellular  and 
telecommunications,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
portation,  Andrews  had  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  reshape  the  CSX  Technol¬ 
ogy  organization  into  one  that  is  directly 
accountable  for  its  budget.  At  the  core  of 
this  new  organization,  he  says,  would  be 
cost  and  benefit.  For  every  $  1  spent  in  de¬ 
velopment,  he’d  expect  a  $10  return. 

Andrews  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 


When  he  arrived,  he  found  an  organization  that  had 
what  he  calls  “a  green  screen  mentality,”  meaning  its 
technology  direction  had  been  stripped  of  innovation. 
So  he  began  shaking  up  the  rank  and  file. 

First,  he  threw  out  the  company’s  annual  review 
process  and  instituted  a  quarterly  review  and  bonus 
program.  This,  he  says,  helped  the  company  “weed 

out”  nonperformers, 
leaving  only  top  per¬ 
formers  focused  on  de¬ 
velopment.  Those  who 
remained  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  bring  project 
ideas  to  management  for 
review  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  Andrews  also  ap¬ 
plied  pressure  to  project 
development  and  delivery  times  so  90%  of  250+ 
projects  delivered  each  year  would  not  go  beyond  a 
120-day  development  cycle. 

But  he  didn’t  stop  there.  Recognizing  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  bogged  down  in  bureaucracy,  he  cut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  levels  of  hierarchy  from  250  to  30.  He 
also  routinely  solicits  employee  feedback  on  how  the 
company’s  being  run. 

Andrews  next  proved  his  division  could  deliver.  With¬ 
in  minutes  of  learning  that  Java  existed  in  December 
1995,  Andrews  had  Gibbs  spearheading  a  directive  to 
make  the  programming  language  the  backbone  of  the 
company’s  integrated  logistics  system.  Transportation 


Workstation  Net.  Thirty  days  later,  the  beta  program 
was  rolled  out.  Ninety  days  later,  the  program  went  live. 
The  extranet-based  system  lets  clients  track  shipment 
location  and  delivery  estimates,  thus  bolstering  CSX 
Technology’s  renewed  focus  on  customer  service  and 
its  bottom  line. 

The  initiative  led  to  a  product  called  TWSNet  Pre¬ 
mium,  which  will  eventually  be  sold  on  the  market.  It 
lets  companies  access  data  about  any  shipment  on  any 
freight  or  shipping  company  that  tracks  content  on  a 
Web-based  system. 

Overall,  in  1997,  the  firm  booked  more  than 
$300  million  in  quantifiable  benefits  resulting  from 
IT  product. 

KEEPING  UP 

To  succeed  in  this  transformation,  Andrews  had  to  make 
sure  CSX  Technology  was  a  viable  employer  for  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  top  talent.  So  in  1996,  sensing  the  company’s 
pay  scale  lagged  behind  the  industry’s,  he  instituted  a 
six-month  review  of  market  salaries.  Last  year,  he  in¬ 
vested  $5  million  to  “true  up”  salaries  across  the  board. 

In  addition  to  raising  salaries,  he  introduced  a  series 
of  bonus  programs  that  for  some  amount  to  25%  of 
compensation.  These  indude  quarterly  bonuses,  a  “lead¬ 
ership  bound”  bonus  program  for  the  120  people  who 
have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  “All  Star”  bonuses  that  reward  the  Top  5  per¬ 
formers  each  quarter  with  training,  a  special  lunch  and 
an  all-expense-paid  weekend  at  a  top-end  resort. 

Knowing  astute  IT  workers  are  keen 
to  stay  atop  leading-edge  technology  and 
skills,  Andrews  also  introduced  bonuses 
for  those  who  spend  40  hours  a  year  in 
training.  Additional  training  is  available 
for  those  who  want  it.  Apparently,  many 
do.  IT  employees  averaged  between  13 
and  15  days  of  training  in  1997,  while 
the  company  spent  an  average  of  $2,000 
per  employee  on  all  training  programs. 

As  the  company  heads  into  summer,  it 
faces  yet  another  IT  challenge:  folding  its 
42%  acquisition  of  rail  line  Conrail  into  the 
CSX  Technology  system.  Previous  rail  in¬ 
dustry  mergers  have  proved  that  a  lack  of 
IT  support  can  make  that  difficult  task  even 
more  challenging,  says  project  manager  Sid¬ 
ney  Wells,  who  works  closely  with  Andrews. 
So  the  company  has  put  hundreds  of  IT 
workers  on  the  task  —  people  who  possess 
the  skills  Andrews  pushed  for  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  five  years  ago. 

It  seems  the  dividends  of  affording  An¬ 
drews  a  “seat  at  the  table”  are  paying  off. 

ZBAR  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  CORAL 
SPRINGS,  FLA. 
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COMMUNICATION: 

THE  KEY  TO  GLOBAL  SUCCESS 

By  Brian  Franks 


A 


t  the  Chandler,  Ariz.,  office  of 
Avnet,  Inc.,  it  was  crunch  dme: 
a  periodic  moment  of  truth 
for  the  members  of  the  IS  department  who 
were  completing  the  rollout  of  a  major 
SAP  AG  R/3  implementation  in  Europe. 

The  last  250  users  had  just  been 
brought  on  board.  But  suddenly  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong.  The  information  sys¬ 
tems  staff  stared  in  disbelief  as  the  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  system 
went  from  a  1 -second  response  time  to 
a  30-second  delay,  just  like  that. 

At  such  a  level,  the  sales  force  cannot 
deliver  orders,  the  warehouse  doesn’t  know 
which  product  to  pick  or  ship,  and  Avnet 
can  bid  farewell  to  more  than  $  1  billion 
in  sales  revenue.  Fully  aware  of  the  impli¬ 
cations,  the  IS  staffers  were  left  with  no 
choice  but  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  solve 
the  problem  quickly.  So  they  worked  36- 
to  38-hour  shifts  over  a  seven-day  period, 
putting  their  personal  lives  on  hold.  Yet 
somehow  they  resolved  the  problem  and  came  through 
the  experience  sounding  upbeat. 

“Throughout  the  troubleshooting,  there  was  nev¬ 
er  a  point  in  time  when  we  were  worried,”  says  George 
Reichert,  direaor  of  advanced  technologies.  From  start 
to  finish,  Chief  Information  Officer  and  1 0-year  vet¬ 
eran  Steve  Bandrowczak  was  with  them  in  the  trench¬ 
es,  making  sure  morale  was  high  and  everyone  was 
OK.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the  IS  team’s  ability  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  was  happening,  both  within  the  division 
and  to  the  external  business  units,  “the  business  groups 
knew  what  we  were  up  against  the  whole  time,  and 
we  knew  exacdy  what  the  system  would  do  for  them,” 
Reichert  says.  This  level  of 
open  communication  and 
mutual  understanding  was 
part  of  what  helped  Avnet 
beat  out  informadon  tech¬ 
nology  hotshots  and  land 
among  the  Top  5  of  this 
year’s  IT-related  Best 
Places  to  Work  in  IS. 

Avnet  may  not  be  a 

household  name,  but  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
distributors  of  electronic  components  and  comput¬ 
er  products,  with  revenue  of  $5.39  billion  in  1997. 
It  has  been  a  major  behind-the-scenes  distribution 
powerhouse  for  decades,  having  been  incorporated 
in  1955,  and  it  stocks  more  than  1  million  different 
components  in  its  warehouses.  It  resells  these  items 
to  more  than  100,000  OEMs. 

Headquartered  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  but  with  its  data 
center  in  Arizona,  Avnet  has  expanded  rapidly  for  years. 
In  the  past  decade,  as  the  demand  for  electronic  prod¬ 


ucts  has  increased  worldwide,  Avnet  has  increased  its 
global  operations  by  acquiring  20  companies  and  has 
become  the  No.  2  semiconductor  company,  behind  Ar¬ 
row.  It  has  offices  in  North  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  was  No.  273  on  the  1996  Formne  500  list. 

This  aggressive  expansion  and  global  reach  has  cer¬ 
tainly  presented  many  challenges  for  Avnet’s  IS  staffers. 
For  example,  they  have  had  to  roll  over  each  newly  ac¬ 
quired  company  to  existing  systems.  Also,  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  is  increasingly  faced  with  issues  arising  from 
’round-the-clock  global  support,  language  differences 
and  telecommunications  infrastructure  capabilities  in 
new  countries  (see  “Computer  Guru  or  Cultural  At¬ 
tache?”  page  S30).  Add  this 
to  the  ubiquitous  challenge 
of  keeping  pace  with  tech¬ 
nology  changes,  and  you’ve 
got  an  IS  department  that 
never  seems  to  rest. 

When  asked  what  glob¬ 
alization  means  to  an  IS 
employee,  Peter  Rogers, 
vice  president  of  technol¬ 
ogy  services,  says:  “Life  at  Avnet  keeps  you  on  your  toes. 
You  have  to  know  who  you  are  dealing  with  and  how 
to  deal  with  them.” 

For  example,  as  Avnet  expanded  into  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  it  faced  the  problem  of  finding  a  player  that 
could  provide  dial  back-up  capabilities,  redundancy 
and  recovery  from  outages.  Similarly,  during  the 
European  expansion  efforts,  Avnet  had  difficulty  find¬ 
ing  one  integrator  that  could  support  all  ends  of  its 
LAN  and  desktop  rollout. 

Fortunately,  Avnet  employs  an  IS  staff  that  enjoys 


tackling  these  daily  challenges  and,  more¬ 
over,  doesn’t  want  to  leave.  In  fact,  last  year 
it  saw  less  than  2%  of  its  staff  turn  over. 
So  at  a  time  when  it’s  easy  for  an  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  to  pack  it  up  and  move  to  an¬ 
other  employer,  typically  for  a  higher  salary, 
why  is  Avnet  so  successful  at  keeping  its 
people  around? 

As  Bandrowczak  puts  it,  “We’re  very 
flexible  here.  We  listen  to  our  staff  We 
conduct  quarterly  surveys,  offer  flex  hours 
and  continue  to  make  sure  that  their  re¬ 
sumes  are  marketable.”  In  other  words, 
Avnet’s  IS  staffers  are  given  the  tools  they 
would  need  to  jump  ship,  but  they  remain 
faithful  because  of  Avnet’s  dedication  to 
understanding  their  needs. 

HIGHLYVALUED  EMPLOYEES 

“Avnet  treats  its  employees  as  its  No.  1  as¬ 
set,”  says  Rogers,  who  has  been  at  Avnet 
for  1 7  years  and  attributes  his  stay  to  per¬ 
sonal  growth,  career  opportunities  and 
continual  challenges. 

Rogers  is  not  alone.  Each  IS  employee  receives  more 
than  20  days  of  training  per  year,  from  both  internal 
and  external  sources.  In  addition,  Avnet  expects  its  train¬ 
ing  budget  per  IS  employee  to  increase  by  approximately 
20%  this  year.  Training  at  Avnet,  though,  goes  above 
and  beyond  mere  technical  instruction. 

In  order  for  IS  employees  to  be  successful  at  Avnet, 
they  must  also  be  able  to  interact  with  the  business  units. 
Bandrowczak  has  laid  the  foundation  for  this  by  start¬ 
ing  two  initiatives.  One,  called  “Breakfast  with  Steve,” 
is  a  monthly  meeting  where  he  discusses  the  state  of 
Avnet’s  business  with  his  IS  staff. 

The  other  is  an  informal  training  session  entitled 
“Meet  Your  Customer.”  More  than  90%  of  the  local  IS 
staffers  attend  on  a  regular  basis.  Every  month,  one  or 
two  top  managers  from  an  Avnet  business  unit  attend 
an  IS-sponsored  luncheon  to  deliver  a  presentation  on 
their  specific  line  of  business.  They  discuss  what  the 
business  does,  what  their  customers  require  and  what 
they  need  to  be  competitive. 

So  far  this  year,  the  IS  group  has  hosted  two-hour 
luncheons  for  both  the  OEM  marketing  group  and  the 
computing  marketing  group.  As  a  result  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  IS  has  gained  first-hand  knowledge  that  will  help 
the  staff  develop  and  support  the  technology  for  the 
particular  groups. 

It  is  this  type  of  rapport  building  and  business 
awareness  that  carried  the  IS  staff  through  the  ERP 
crisis.  Reichert,  who  has  been  at  Avnet  for  four 
years,  says,  “At  Avnet,  nothing’s  a  mystery.  We  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  businesses  want.” 

FRANKS  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  BOSTON. 
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ANDY  LAGMAN  IS  AN  IT  WORKER  AT  LANDS’  END,  INC.  WHO  HAD  A 


rather  rough  day  on  the  job  last  October.  No,  the  network  didn’t  crash,  nor 


did  a  software  virus  invade  the  company’s  groupware. 


Rather,  a  team  of  dogs  dragged  him  hundreds  of  yards  across  the  Alaskan  wilder¬ 


ness.  Lagman  was  outfitting  renowned  world  adventurer  and  musher  Bill  Cotter 


with  technology  so  Cotter  could  send  digital  photos  of  the  upcoming  Iditarod  race 


to  Lands’  End’s  Web  site.  In  a  mishap  worthy  of  a  slapstick  routine.  Cotter’s  sled 


tipped  and  its  dog  hook  latched  onto  Lagman’s  boot  and  upended  him  as  the  ea¬ 


ger  huskies  bolted.  Several  head  bumps  and  a  shoulder  bruise  later,  l^agmanV 


thoughts  turned  once  again  to  compression  algorithms. 


“I  don’t  think  there  are  too  many  IS  folks  who  can  say  they’ve  been  draiggAff^^P 

,  V  .  V  y 
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across  Alaska  by  1 0  dogs,”  recalls  Lagman,  exhibiting  an  adventurous  spirit. 

t  ii  ''J 

Literally,  that’s  probably  true.  But  figuratively,  Lagman  represents  aftew  ' 

...  ...  <  i 

breed  of  technology  worker  at  non-IT  companies  for  whom  daity  woVK  rpMIdj^tK&  vJ 


^  For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  a 
J  Computerworld  survey  named  Computer 
8l  Associates  one  of  the  “Best  Places  To 
Work"  for  IS  professionals.  CA  was  the  highest 

rated  software  com¬ 
pany  among  the  top 
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1 00  organizations. 
Evaluations  were 
based  on  a  wide 
range  of  criteria, 
including  benefits, 
salary  levels  and 
increases,  staff 
growth  and  promo¬ 
tions,  turnover  rates, 
employee  empowerment,  training  programs,  use 
of  technology,  and  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
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2CA  offers  some  of  the  most  competitive 
compensation  and  benefit  packages  in 
■  the  industry.  With  a  strong  commitment 
to  internal  promotion  and  development,  CA 
offers  all  its  employees  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
rapid  career  advancement  and  substantial  finan¬ 
cial  rewards. 


3  AS  CA 

sharehold- 
■  ers,  thou¬ 
sands  of  CA 
employees  who 
own  billions  of 
dollars  of  CA  stock 
have  benefited 
from  an  amazing 
783%  rise  in  the 
value  of  CA  stock  over  the  last  five  years.  That 
translates  to  a  compound  annual  growth  rate  of 


55%.  And  recently.  Money  Magazine  rM 
CA  stock  as  one  of  the  best  stocks  to  own. 

CA  Market  Capitalization 
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Computer  Associates  offers  extremely 
generous  benefits,  profit  sharing  and 

■  employee  stock  option  plans.  Over  the 
years,  CA  has  contributed  millions  of  dollars 
towards  these  employee  benefit  programs. 

As  one  of  the  high-tech  industry’s  most 
progressive  companies,  CA  offers  a 

■  broad  range  of  employee  benefits  such 
as  a  corporate-wide  commitment  to  training  and 
continuing  education,  subsidized  on-site  child 
care  (Montessori  Method)  and  world-class,  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  facilities. 


Uniceiiter  TNG 


BCA  makes  more  kinds  of  software  for  j 
more  kinds  of  computers  than  any  other  l 
■  company  in  the  world.  That  enables  us  to  ^ 
offer  our  clients  platform  Independent  solutions.  I 

ZTo  encourage  continuing  education,  i 
Computer  Associates  offers  a  generous  j 
I  tuition-reimbursement  program  for  all  of  , 
its  employees.  ^ 

8  With  literally  thousands  of  seminars  and 
training  programs  held  every  year, 

■  Computer  Associates  invests  millions  of 
dollars  in  employee  training  and  education. 


•Based  on  12/31/97  data. 

©1998  Computer  A-ssociates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 

All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


9CA  offers  company-paid  medical  and 
dental  coverage  for  employees, 

■  spouses,  domestic 
partners,  and  other 
dependents. 


AtCA, 

an 


nonbureaucratic 
atmosphere  and  very  flat  management  struc¬ 
ture  encourages  and  rewards  entrepreneurial 
spirit,  personal  ambition  and  creativity. 


n  Working  Mother  magazine  named  CA 
one  of  the  1 00  Best  Companies  in 
■  America 
for  Working 
Mothers  in  1997 
This  award  speaks 
to  CA’s  strong 
commitment  to 
fostering  a  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  that  is 
sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  both 
working  mothers 
and  fathers,  and  creating  a  family  friendly 
environment. 

CA  employees  tend  to  have  74% 
more  fun  than  employees  of  other 
■  high-tech  companies. 

CA  clients  include  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  corporations  and  governments, 
■  as  well  as  more  than  95%  of  the 
Fortune  500. 


Every  day  CA 
serves  free  breakfast  to 
thousands  of  CA  employees.  Monday  is  donut 
day,  Tuesday  is  cereal,  Wednesday  is  bagels, 
Thursday  is  muffins,  and  Friday  is  coffee  cake. 


CA  employees  work  on  the 
■  broadest  product  portfolio  in  the 
industry,  that  includes  systems  and  network 


~  FOR  WORKING  MOTHERS 


management,  database  and  application  devel¬ 
opment,  and  business  application  software. 


KCA  is  financially  solid  as  a  rock 

with  a  22-year  track  record  of  suc- 
■  cess  and  a  market  capitalization  of 
approximately  $30  billion.* 


CA  encourages  civic  involvement  and 
I  m  volunteerism  with  a  generous  two- 
■■■  tor-one  charity-matching  program. 
For  every  dollar  a  CA  employee  donates  to  a 
charity,  CA  matches  it  with  two.  CA  is  a  very 
active  corporate  supporter  of  many  children’s 
charities  including  The  National  Center  For 
Missing  And  Exploited  Children^",  Make-A- 
Wish  Foundation®,  and  The  Smile  Train. 


CA  employees  get  a  chance  to  work 
on  industry 

■  leading  prod¬ 
ucts  like  CA’s  award¬ 
winning  enterprise 
management  software. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  and  the 
revolutionary  new  object 
DBMS,  Jasmine™. 

CA  offers  a  fun,  exciting,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  fast-moving,  challenging  work 

■  environment  that  brings  out  the 
best  in  its  employees. 


For  more  information. 

caii  1-800-225-5224 

or  visit  www.cai.com 


Qomputer® 

JlSSOClATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


are  annhing  but  dull,  behind-the-scenes  slogs. 
Once  spiritually  poor  cousins  to  their  cohorts  at 
information  technology  companies,  whose  jobs 
by  definition  are  core  to  their  employers’  prod¬ 
ucts,  information  systems  workers  at  non-IT 
companies  are  grabbing  the  spotlight  as  IT  itself 
heads  to  the  front  lines  of  business. 

Standard  measuring  sticks  such  as  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits  aside,  it  is  an  intangible  sense  of  purpose  and 
belonging  that  characterizes  the  technology  work¬ 


venturer  with  whom  he  has,  well,  crossed  paths. 
“Before,  I  didn’t  work  much  with  external  peo¬ 
ple.  I  worked  mostly  with  other  IT  folks.  1 
didn’t  get  to  see  much  of  the  company,  and  I 
didn’t  get  to  see  much  of  the  world.” 

Before  Dodgeville,  Wis. -based  Lands’  End 
dubbed  Lagman  with  the  unlikely  title  of  ad¬ 
venturer  technical  outfitter,  this  12-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  IT  profession  served  in  the  more 
pedestrian  role  of  providing  workstation  and 


ers  at  the  non-IT  companies  rank¬ 
ing  high  in  Computerworlds  Best 
Places  to  Work  Survey.  Whether 
they  are  traveling  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth  to  digitize  com¬ 
pelling  Web  site  content,  such  as 
Lagman,  or  more  likely  building  In¬ 
ternet  systems  to  generate  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  revenue,  such  as  the 
folks  at  Federal  Express  Corp.  and 
Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc.,  or  de¬ 
veloping  the  IT  infrastructure  to 
support  new  lines  of  deregulated 
business,  such  as  the  technology 
group  at  PECO  Energy  Co.,  these  IT  workers  are 
feeling  appreciated,  important  and  needed. 

“We  definitely  feel  and  see  we’re  part  of  the 
heartbeat  of  the  corporation,”  says  Susan  Goeld- 
ner,  manager  of  Internet  technology  at  Mem¬ 
phis-based  delivery  industry  powerhouse  FedEx. 

“I  never  would  have  guessed  I’d  be  working 
with  folks  the  likes  of  Will  Steger  or  Bill  Cot¬ 
ter,”  Lagman  says,  referring  to  yet  another  ad¬ 


network  support.  Now  he  travels 
the  globe  equipping  adventurers 
with  digital  cameras  and  laptop 
computers  to  send  accounts  of 
their  sojourns  to  Lands’  End’s 
Web  site.  This  activity  marks  a 
key  extension  of  Lands’  End’s  sig¬ 
nature  practice  of  publishing  ad¬ 
venturers’  essays  in  its  clothing 
catalog.  Within  the  past  year.  Lag- 
man  has  journeyed  to  the  north¬ 
ern  Atlantic  to  work  on  a  Viking 
replica  ship  and  to  Mexico’s  Gulf 
of  California  to  outfit  a  trawler 
retracing  novelist  John  Steinbeck’s  Sea  of  Cortez 
studies,  as  well  as  to  Alaska. 

At  the  IS  arm  of  Providence,  R.L-based  Fleet, 
the  same  sense  of  seeing  the  outside  world  emerges 
not  on  a  Viking  ship  but  in  David  Fingerman’s 
online  banking  system.  Fingerman,  who  is  vice 
president  of  online  financial  services,  describes  his 
role  as  developing  technology  to  support  the  bank’s 
customers  in  what  will  eventually  include  Web- 


Job  as  adventurer 
technical  outfitter 


,  at  Lands’  End  has  led 
hiiri  to  Viking  ships, 
Mexican  trawlers  and 
; '  Alaskan  dog  sleds: 
“I  don’t  think  there 
are  too  many  IS  folks 
who  can  say  they’ve 
been  dragged  across 
Alaska  by  1 0  dogs” 
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based  banking.  Fleet  presendy  offers  a  proprietary 
dial-up  PC  banking  system  and  hopes  to  launch 
Web-based  banking  by  the  middle  of  this  year. 
Where  Fingerman  previously  labored  in  the  block¬ 
ing  and  tackling  roles  of  integrating  databases 
within  the  ever-expanding-by-acquisition  Fleet 
orbit,  his  role  now  entails  more  glorious  open  field 
running  on  the  paydirt  of  new  accounts. 

This  invigoration  feeds  itself  as  talented  young 
IT  recruits  view  institutions  such  as  Fleet  as  vi¬ 
able  places  to  ply  their  trade.  “In  the  past,  young 
people  didn’t  really  think  of  banks  as  great  places 
to  work  in  technology,  but  that’s  changing,”  Fin¬ 
german  says.  Of  course.  Fleet  must  compete  with 
other  companies  for  this  talent.  But  as  the  skill 
level  rises,  so  does  Fleet’s  ability  to  hook  its  cus¬ 
tomers  into  its  banking  systems,  and  so  does  its 
ability  to  find  new  customers  by  mining  volu¬ 
minous  databases  for  nuggets  of  spending  in¬ 
formation.  In  fact,  Fingerman  notes,  the  lines 
that  distinguish  an  IT  company  from  a  non-IT 
company  are  blurring. 

IS  STAFFERS  ASSERT  THEMSELVES 

The  rise  in  stature  of  IS  departments  has  also  em¬ 
boldened  workers  in  their  relationships  with  tech¬ 
nology  suppliers.  Suppliers  of  Web  technology 
know  that  aggressive  electronic  commerce  com¬ 
panies  such  as  FedEx  make  good  showcase  ac¬ 
counts,  and  this  is  giving  IS  workers  newfound 
clout.  Server  software  and  hardware  suppliers  fike 
to  boast  that  their  products  are  supporting  a  site 
where  half  of  the  350,000  daily  hits  are  transac¬ 
tion-related,  be  they  shipping,  tracking,  rate  find¬ 
ing  or  some  other  business-related  activity. 

“The  vendors  used  to  be  less  responsive,” 
FedEx’s  Goeldner  says.  “It  was  like,  ‘Oh,  you 
don’t  like  our  product?  We’ll  move  on  to  the  next 
customer.’  But  now  it  feels  like  we  really  are  dri¬ 
ving  the  technology.” 

That  scenario  should  also  play  out  in  the  en¬ 
ergy  industry.  As  utility  companies  thrust  into  a 
new  age  of  deregulated  competition,  IT  is  un¬ 
derpinning  many  of  their  competitive  efforts.  At 
PECO  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  a  new  sub¬ 
sidiary  called  Horizon  Energy  is  marketing  en¬ 
ergy  products  and  services  nationwide.  PECO 
Chief  Information  Officer  Cassandra  Matthews 
says  her  department  is  busy  building  the  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  support  this  initiative  and  devel¬ 
oping  programs  that  let  customers  consolidate 
bills  for  many  locations  into  one,  thereby  sim¬ 
plifying  management  for  them  and  providing 
volume  discount  rates. 

This  elevated  sense  of  place  does  come  with 
a  downside,  as  it  draws  the  more  watchful  eyes 
of  employers’  top  brass.  “Sometimes  you  want 
to  crawl  back  in  your  hole,”  FedEx’s  Goeldner 
says.  And  the  hours  are  long.  Goeldner  says  she 
routinely  works  60-hour  weeks,  compared  with 
40  or  45  in  pre-Web  days,  and  is  in  danger  of 
losing  nonaccruing  vacation  days.  Fleet’s  Fin¬ 
german  just  took  his  first  vacation  in  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Such  is  the  price  of  being  a  technologist  in  a 
technology  age. 

HALPER  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO. 
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20 


COMPANY 


SOLECTRON  CORP. 
I  Milpitas,  Calif. 

www.solectron.com 


XEROX  CORP. 
2  Stamford,  Conn. 

www.xerox.com 


3COM  CORP. 

3  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

www.3com.com 


COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC.,  Islandia,  N.Y. 


www.cai.com 


AVNET,  INC. 

5  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

www.avnet.com 


BAY  NETWORKS,  INC. 
6  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

www.baynetworks.com 


TECH  DATA  CORP. 
7  Clearwater,  Fla. 

www.techdata.com 


KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK  LLP 
g  Montvale,  N.J. 

www.kpmg.com 


PRICE  WATERHOUSE  LLP 
9  New  York 

www.pw.com 


EMC  CORP. 

1 0  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

www.emc.com 


AT&T  CORP. 
I  I  New  York 

www.att.com 


COMPUTERTASK  GROUP,  INC. 
1 2  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

www.ctg.com 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 
1 3  Dallas 

www.ti.com 


RWD  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
14  Columbia,  Md. 

www.rwd.com 


AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
I  5  Fairfax, Va. 

www.amsinc.com 


FRONTIER  CORP. 

1 6  Rochester,  N.Y. 

www.frontiercorp.com 


DELL  COMPUTER  CORP. 
17  Round  Rock, Texas 

www.dell.com 


DELOITTE  &  TOUCHE  LLP 
18  New  York 

www.deloitte.com 


KEANE,  INC. 
1 9  Boston 

www.keane.com 


ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 
Chicago 


www.ac.com 


LSI  LOGIC  CORP. 
2 1  Milpitas,  Calif. 

www.lsilogic.com 


ERNST  &YOUNG 
22  New  York 

www.eyi.com 


COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP. 

23  Houston 

www.compaq.com 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC. 
24  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

www.sun.com 


ADVANCED  MICRO  DEVICES,  INC. 
25  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

www.amd.com  


SEGMENT 


Computers/Electronics 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Computers/Software 


Computers/Electronics 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Telecommunications 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Computers/Electronics 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Telecommunications 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Computers/Electronics 


Professional  Services/ 
Consulting 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Computers/ 
Office  Equipment 


Computers/Electronics 
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>.his  year’s  editiDn.of 
;  ■  Best  Places  to  WorMn  lS**"  I 
represents  a  compFehenilve^-tg^^ 
at  the^mployment  statistics,’^ 

and  programs  of  IS  de“^',;ll\,^  . 
partments  at  the  1 997  Fortune”!^' 

1 ,000  and  major  IT  consulting-f^j^l 
firms  that  answered  our  survey,-. 
Computerworld  asked  1 ,050  Gici^,\ 

IS  VPs  and  hiring  executives  at  '^^ 
these  firms  to  complete  a  3 1- 
question  survey  related  to  IS^' ’  t;?-? 
employee  benefits,  staff  changes, 
staff  diversity  and  training. 
Computerworld  also  asked  each 
respondent  for  a  listing  of  rank 
and  file  IS  staffers  to  discuss 
employment  conditions.  We  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  responses  and  then  separat¬ 
ed  IT  from  non-IT  companies  to 
more  fairly  compare  like  organi¬ 
zations.  In  addition,  IT  companies 
were  ranked  with  a  more  rigor¬ 
ous  standard: We  applied  in- 
depth  data  on  IS  staff  training  and 
then  ranked  IT  and  non-IT  com¬ 
panies  according  to  how  they 
scored.  All  quantitative  data  was 
scored  separately  and  given  equal  5 
weight  in  determining  the  final 
rating.  Surveys  were  conducted 
in  November/December  1997, 
and  rankings  were  based  on  the 
status  of  and  data  from  the  corh- 
panies  at  that  time. 

Joseph  Rigoli,  '"  ■> 
research  analyst  , , 

'W- 

Responses  to  each  questioni^ffrBfl^ 
scored  on  a  lO-point  scale  to 
provide  an  gqual  weighting 
to’ determine  an  overall  jyporg 
the  Best  Places  to  Work  < 


njcKKw  r'Vcores  m  tpe.loi 

•w'i  ^ ‘ 


in  tlie  'Top 


■ .  in'  the 


Note:  Charts  represent  a  selection  of  the  total  criteria  used  to  rank  the  overall  Best  Places 
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Best  Pldtes  to  Work  in  K: 


iB-IT  (DMPilB 


COMPANY 


CSX  CORP. 
Richmond, Va. 

www.csx.com 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
HofFman  Estates,  III. 

www.sears.com 


CORNING,  INC. 
Corning,  N.Y. 

www.corning.com 


THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

www.principal.com 


CINCINNATI  FINANCIAL  CORP. 
Cincinnati 

www.cinfin.com 


THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  CORP. 
New  York 

wwsv.chase.com 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  CORP. 
Mayfield  Village,  Ohio 


www.auto-msurance.com 


PACIFICARE  HEALTH  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

www.phs.com 


FEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP. 
Memphis 

www.fedex.com 


UNION  CAMP  CORP. 
Wayne,  N.J. 

www.unioncamp.com 


HONEYWELL,  INC. 
Minneapolis 

www.honeywell.com 


METROPOLITIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
New  York 

www.metlife.com 


TRANSAMERICA  CORP. 
San  Francisco 


www.transamerica.com 


J.  B.  HUNT  TRANSPORT  SERVICES,  INC. 
Lowell,  Ariz. 

www.jbhunt.com 


UNITED  HEALTHCARE  CORP. 
Minnetonka,  Minn. 

WWW. unitedhealthcare.com 


WAL-MART  STORES,  INC. 
Bentonville,Ark. 

www.wal-mart.com 


BINDLEY  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Indianapolis 


www.bindley.com 


STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
Washington 


t.sima.t 


FIRST  CHICAGO  NBD  CORK* 
Chicago 

www.fcnbd.com 


THE  HOME  DEPOT,  INC. 
Atlanta 

www.homedepot.com 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON,  INC. 
Milwaukee 

www.harley-davidson.com 


CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES,  INC. 
Houston 


www.flycontinental.com 


AMERICAN  FAMILY  INSURANCE  GROUP 
Madison,  Wis. 

www.amfam.com 


CENDANT  CORP. 


Parsippany,  N.J. 

www.cendant.com 


RELIASTAR  FINANCIAL  CORP. 
Minneapolis 

wtvw.reliastar.com 


INDUSTRY 


Transportation 


Retail 


Manufacturing 


Financial  Services 


Insurance 


Financial  Services 


Insurance 


Healthcare 


Transportation 


Forest/Paper  Products 


Electronics/Electrical 


Insurance 


Financial  Services 


Transportation 


Healthcare 


Retail 


Wholesale 


Financial  Services 


Banking 


Retail 


Motor  Vehicles 
and  Parts 


Transportation 


Insurance 


Transportation/ 
Financial  Services/ 
Hospitality 


Financial  Services 
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Reflections 


Decided  within 
minutes  of  learning 
Java  existed  in  1995 
to  make  it  the  back 
bone  of  CSX’s  integrated  logistics  program:  “If 
you’re  a  recognized  IT  company,  you  have  an 
easier  time  keeping  people  involved  and  proud.’’ 


john  F.  Andrews 
CSX  CORP. 


T HE  AVERAGE  INCREASE  IN 
COMPENSATION  AT  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  FIRMS  WAS  9.5% 
IN  1997  —  2%  HIGHER 
THAN  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 


Returned  to  Corning 
five  years  after  he  tried 
leaving  for  awhile:  “For 
me,  what  makes  this  a 
great  place  to  work  are  the  culture  and  the 
people _ We’re  all  on  a  first-name  basis.” 


Bob  Gilchrist 
CORNING.  INC. 


Financial  services  companies 

WERE  THE  SECOND-LARGEST 
VERTICAL  MARKET  SEGMENT  ' 
ON  THE  BEST  PLACES  LIST  ~ 
AFTER  IT  COMPANIES. 


*  First  Chicago  NBD  Corp.  announced  a  merger  with 
Banc  One  Corp.  in  April  1 998 


**  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  became  Brooklyn  Union,  a 
subsidiary  of  KeySpan  Energy  Corp.,  in  the  fall  of  1 997 


I 


I 


f 


Estimating  that 
as  CEO,  he  spends 
at  least  30%  of 
his  time  dispensing 
free  network  consulting  wisdom  to  corpo¬ 
rate  customers:  “We’re  one  of  our  own 
largest  customers.” 

Tom  Thomas 

3COM  CORP. 


Of  THE  100  BEST  PLACES 
TO  WORK  COMPANIES.  10% 
SAY  THEY  SPEND  MORE  THAN 
$10,000  PER  PERSON  PER 
YEAR  ON  TRAINING. 


Diversity  of  people 
is  as  celebrated  as 
difference  of  opinion 
at  Xerox:  “As  a  man¬ 
ager,  you  want  to  achieve  the  kind  of  envi¬ 
ronment  you  would  want  to  work  in.” 

Pot  WalTmgton 
XEROX  CORP 

Only  IS  companies 

DUBBED  THE  BEST  PLACES  TO 
WORK  IN  IS  HAVE  REMAINED 
ON  THE  LIST  FOR  AT  LEAST 
FOUR  YEARS  RUNNING. 


***  MAPCO,  Inc.  was  acquired  by  The  Williams  Cos.  in 
March  1998 

Barnett  Banks,  Inc.  merged  with  NationsBank  in 
January  1998 


Best  Pliites  to  Worh  in  B: 
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COMPANY 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


CATERPILLAR,  INC. 
Peoria,  III. 

www.caterpillar.com 


CIRCUIT  CITY  STORES,  INC. 
Richmond,Va. 

www.circuitcity.com 


MERCANTILE  BANCORP,  INC. 
St.  Louis 

www.mercantile.com 


o 


EDISON  INTERNATIONAL 
Rosemead,  Calif. 

www.edisonx.com 


o 


CONSOLIDATED  STORES  CORP. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

www.cnstorcs.com 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 
Purchase,  N.Y. 

www.ipaper.com 


LANDS’  END,  INC. 
Dodgeville,Wis. 

www.landsend.com 


ARMSTRONG  WORLD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

www.armstrong.com 


o 


BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO.** 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

www.bug.com 


JACOBS  ENGINEERING  GROUP,  INC. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

NA 


o 


JOHNSON  CONTROLS,  INC. 
Milwaukee 

www.jci.com 


o 


CABOT  CORP. 
Boston 

www.cabot-corp.com 


o 


USAA 
San  Antonio 

NA 


o 


ADOLPH  COORS  CO. 
Golden,  Colo. 

www.coors.com 


o 


PEPSICO,  INC. 
Purchase,  N.Y. 

www.pepsico.com 


o 


THE  ALLSTATE  CORP. 
Northbrook,  III. 

www.allstate.com 


o 


THE  MEAD  CORP. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

www.mead.com 


o 


UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  SERVICES,  INC. 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

WWW. uhsinc.com 


o 


AMGEN,  INC. 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

wwwext.Amgen.com 


o 


NAVISTAR  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
Chicago,  III. 

www.navistar.com 


o 


THE  ST.  PAUL  COS. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

www.stpaul.com 


o 


FANNIE  MAE 

Washington 

www.fanniemae.com 


Q 


STANDARD  COMMERCIAL  CORP. 
Wilson,  N.C. 

NA 


HEALTHSOUTH  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

www.healthsouth.com 


THE  MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

www.minnesotamutual.com 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial  and  Farm 
Equipment 


Retail/Electronics 


Banking 


Utilities 


Retail 


Forest/Paper  Products 


Apparel 


Building  Materials 


Utilities 


Construction 


Manufacturing 


Chemicals 


Insurance 


Beverages 


Beverages 


Insurance 


Forest/Paper  Products 


Healthcare 


Pharmaceuticals 


Motor  Vehicles 
and  Parts 


Insurance 


Financial  Services 


Tobacco 


Healthcare 


Insurance 
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Note:  Charts  represent  a  selection  of  the  total  criteria  used  to  rank 
the  overall  Best  Places  list.  Industry  refers  to  primary  line  of  business. 
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Reflections 

Last  year, 
Avnet  saw  less 
than  2%  of 
its  IS  staff 
turn  over:  “We’re  very  flexible  here. 

We  listen  to  our  staff.  We  conduct 
quarterly  surveys,  offer  flex  hours 
and  continue  to  make  sure  that 
their  resumes  are  marketable.” 

Steve  Bandrowczak 
AVNET.  INC. 


I  S  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  IT- 
RELATED  COMPANIES  ARE  GROWING 
AT  ABOUT  16%,  WHILE  NON-IT 
COMPANIES  EXPECT  TO  ADD  ABOUT 
13%  TO  THEIR  IS  RANKS. 


‘‘We  do 

not  have  end 
users;  we  have 
business  part¬ 
ners _ If  we  don’t  make  this  envi¬ 

ronment  a  better  place  to  work,  we 
are  not  going  anywhere.” 

Joseph  Smialowski 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


More  than  75%  of  the 

BEST  PLACES  TO  WORK  COMPANIES 
SAY  THEY  ARE  REWARDING  IS 
STAFFERS  WITH  PERFORMANCE 
BONUSES  FOR  A  JOB  WELL  DONE. 


Stock  options,  flex  time,  challenging  work,  unlimited  Nerf 
toys  and  cafiFeinated  beverages. . . .  What  more  could  an  IS 
professional  want  from  an  employer? 

How  about  distance  learning? 

This  flexible  training  method,  which  lets  people  access  training 
materials  anytime,  anywhere,  is  quickly  emerging  as  a  tool  for  at¬ 
tracting  and  keeping  top  information  systems  talent.  Ten  of  this 
year’s  Best  Places  to  Work  are  on  the  leading  edge  of  a  trend  that 
is  expected  to  catch  fire  in  the  next  two  years.  By  the  year  2000, 
there  will  be  a  1 3%  compound  annual  growth  rate  for  the  amount 
companies  spend  on  distance  learning  programs,  predicts  Judy 
Weller,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

These  programs  will  never  replace  live  instructors,  to  be  sure. 
But  today’s  networking  and  communications  technologies  enable 
organizations  to  offer  more  training,  while  saving  money  on  trav¬ 
el  expenses  and  lost  productivity  time.  Employees  can  access  cours¬ 
es  via  networks  to  keep  existing  skills  current  and  learn  new  ones 
from  the  comfort  of  their  desktops. 

Distance  learning  can  combine  videoconferencing,  collaboration  on 
the  Web,  instructor-led  training  via  live  video  stream,  computer-based 
training  (CBT)  and  the  ability  to  access  stored  videos  on  demand. 

Networking  leaders  3Com  Corp.  and  Bay  Networks,  Inc.  and 
business  software  developer  Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.  use  virtual  private  networks  (also  known  as 
VPNs  or  intranets)  to  deliver  courses  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  thousands  of  employees  in  locations 
around  the  world. 

3Com’s  private  Web  site,  3Community,  offers 
more  than  70  Microsoft  Corp.  PowerPoint  slide- 
ware  courses,  along  with  text-based  information 
about  the  company,  related  technologies  and  more. 
Anyone  can  take  courses  and  send  questions  and 
feedback  to  trainers  via  electronic  mail.  Plans  are 
also  under  way  to  put  streaming  video  on  every 
desktop.  “As  recently  as  1 8  months  ago,  IS  peo¬ 
ple  said  you  can’t  do  it  [due  to  technical  limita¬ 
tions],”  explains  Bob  Roman,  director  of  business 
development.  “But  the  Web  forces  people  to  think 
differently.  Now  you  can  share  information  in  a 
more  dynamic,  real-time  method.” 


3Com  Corp. 

Avnet,  Inc. 

Bay  Networks,  Inc. 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

CSX  Corp. 

Federal  Express  Corp. 
Harley-Davidson,  Inc. 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 
Owens  Corning 
Solectron  Corp. 

Source:  Computerworid's  1 998  Best  Places  survey 
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With  online  video,  everyone  at  3Com  can  access  high-quality  train¬ 
ing.  The  most  talented  presenters  can  deliver  video  lessons  to  users 
in  real  time.  Videos  can  also  be  stored  on  the  server  for  easy  access. 
Because  fewer  people  have  to  travel  to  provide  or  receive  training, 
3Com  saves  on  travel  costs.  Meanwhile,  employees  can  learn  new 
skills  with  minimal  disruption  to  their  productivity  and  personal  lives. 

Bay  Networks  bases  its  training  programs  on  Lexington,  Mass.- 
based  Centra  Software,  Inc.’s  Symposium  software.  Bay  Networks 
uses  the  Java-based  application  to  conduct  instructor-led,  online 
classes  in  real  time.  Users  can  view  slides,  click  a  control  to  raise 
their  hand  and  ask  questions,  talk  via  text  chat  and  take  quizzes  as 
they  would  in  a  “real”  classroom.  “We  can  provide  instantaneous 
training  for  20  people  at  a  time,”  says  Steve  Henry,  director  of  ed¬ 
ucation  services  for  North  America.  Sending  people  to  a  four-day 
lecture  class  costs  a  minimum  of  $5,000  to  $6,000  per  person.  In 
the  long  run,  online  training  costs  far  less. 

How  do  employees  like  these  programs?  In  a  recent  corporate 
survey,  they  selected  training  as  the  No.  1  productivity  improve¬ 
ment.  Senior  instructor  Robert  Macfarlane  also  reports  that  “em¬ 
ployees  appreciate  being  able  to  participate  without  having  to  trav¬ 
el.  1  have  never  heard  a  single  person  complain.” 

CA  takes  a  variety  of  approaches  to  distance  learning.  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  more  than  100  CBT  courses  covering  hot  technologies 
such  as  C++,  networking,  Unix,  Java,  Perl,  HTML  and  Microsoft 
Certified  System  Engineer.  In  addition,  CA  offers  weekly  instruc¬ 
tor-led  courses  on  a  variety  of  topics  via  satellite.  “In  this  business, 
if  you  don’t  invest  in  your  people,  they  stagnate  and  won’t  stay  on,” 
says  Kevin  Long,  vice  president  of  education  services.  “I  feel  strong¬ 
ly  that  this  helps  us  keep  our  people.” 

Still,  there  are  some  types  of  training  that  are  best  taught  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Garter  Group’s  Weller  says.  Technologies  that 
require  motor  skills,  such  as  configuring  and  installing  network¬ 
ing  components  to  pass  Bay  Network’s  certification  programs,  still 
require  on-site  training  with  instructors. 

PARKER  IS  A  FREELANCE  WRITER  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SHE  HAS  WRIT¬ 
TEN  SEVERAL  BOOKS,  INCLUDING  THE  HOTDOG  PRO  VISUAL  QUICK- 
START  GUIDE  (PEACHPIT  PRESS),  HOME  PAGE  IMPROVEMENT  (IDG 
BOOKS),  BUILD  A  WEB  SITE  IN  A  DAY  (VENTANA)  AND  NETSCAPE 
COMMUNICATOR:  A  JUMPSTART  TUTORIAL  (CHARLES  RIVER  MEDIA). 
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\  Retail  \ 


By  V  a  h  e 
K  A  T  R  o  s 


IN  RETAIL,  IS  STAFFERS  ARE 
ACHIEVING  GREATER  SOPHISTICATION 
AND  GAINING  STATUS 

The  retail  industry  has  not  always  been  a  first 
choice  among  young  IS  professionals  enter¬ 
ing  the  field. 

Historically,  retailers’  information  systems  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  notorious  for  their  hodgepodge  of  pro¬ 
prietary  systems  and  underfunded  efforts  to  iron  out 
data  inconsistency  and  quality  problems.  All  too  often, 
the  IS  staffer  is  considered  a  second-class  citizen. 

Well,  all  that  is  finally  changing.  Today,  some  of  the 
most  energetic  and  innovative  information  technology 
work  is  taking  place  among  retail  IS  departments.  And 
retailers  have  begun  attracting  top  guns  from  the  con¬ 
sulting,  manufacturing  and  financial  services  worlds. 
Retailers  have  come  so  far,  in  fact,  that  this  yeai"  they 
occupy  a  whopping  12  out  of  75  slots  on  the  list  of 
non-IT  Best  Places  to  Work  —  the  third-highest  num¬ 
ber  for  any  single  vertical  market  segment. 

How  did  this  transformation  occur?  For  Charles 
Mitchell,  chief  information  officer  at  Seattle-based 


upscale  department  store  retailer 
Nordstrom,  Inc.,  the  answer  is  sim¬ 
ple:  “We  are  in  a  period  of  tremen¬ 
dous  innovation.” 

He  isn’t  kidding.  Thanks  to  recent 
technological  advances,  improvements 
in  data  warehouses,  networking  and 
portable  systems  and  a  boost  from  ag¬ 
gressive  early  adopters  such  as  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  Inc.  and  The  Home  De¬ 
pot,  Inc.,  IS  people  at  some  retail 
companies  have  taken  on  a  new  role. 

They  are  now  sifting  through  terabytes 
of  data  and  giving  merchants  and  buy¬ 
ers  strategic  information,  such  as  top¬ 
selling  items  by  location  and  time  of 
day. 

IT’s  mission  criticality  has  elevat¬ 
ed  the  IS  department  to  a  leading  role  at  Home  De¬ 
pot.  Today,  Home  Depot  is  looking  into  store-based 
network  computing  and  mobile  applications  and  is  us¬ 
ing  intranet  applications  to  support  its  retail  business 
mission.  Most  of  these  are  activities  “we  wouldn’t  have 
been  able  to  do  five  years  ago,”  says  Rixey  Jones,  di¬ 
rector  of  application  support,  information  services. 

At  the  same  time,  retailers  have  received  an  influx 
of  modern,  open  client/server  systems  from  software 
firms  such  as  JDA  Software  Group,  Inc.,  Intrepid  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.  and,  most  recently,  Germany’s  enterprise 
system  powerhouse,  SAP  AG.  These  firms  are  all  ben¬ 
efiting  from  the  corporate  introspection  that  was  fu¬ 
eled  by  the  need  to  address  the  Year  2000  issue.  Thanks 
to  these  new  systems,  retailers  are  finding  more  well- 
funded  and  well-engineered  products  —  a  big  change 
from  just  a  few  years  back,  when  the  retail  software  in¬ 
dustry  was  characterized  by  boutique  niche  technolo¬ 
gy  vendors. 

Vicki  Veit,  director  of  corporate  systems  at  Consol- 


American  Greetings  Corp. 

Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp. 

Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc. 

Consolidated  Stores  Corp. 

Costco  Cos. 

Harley-Davidson,  Inc. 

The  Home  Depot,  Inc. 

Lands’  End,  Inc. 

Nordstrom,  Inc. 

Rite  Aid  Corp. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

Source:  Compi/terworfd's  1 998  Best  Places  survey 
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idated  Stores  Corp.,  the  leading  close¬ 
out  retail  company  in  the  U.S.,  says 
when  she  started  working  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  17  years  ago,  “we  had  to  write 
everything  ourselves.”  This  included 
inventory  management  and  mer¬ 
chandising  systems.  Today,  she  says, 
“you  have  a  great  choice.” 

But  the  many  choices  can  be  a  dou¬ 
ble-edged  sword.  Technology  is  not 
the  limiting  factor,  says  Kent  Podvin, 
senior  vice  president  of  information 
services  at  Rite  Aid  Corp.  “Technol¬ 
ogy  is  changing  faster  than  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  adopt  the  changes,”  he  says.  But 
that  frees  IS  staffers  to  tackle  more  in¬ 
teresting  tasks.  “Retail  is  a  science  and 
an  art,  so  our  systems  need  to  be  de¬ 
signed  to  support  this  mix  of  objectivity  and  intuition.” 

Flqualiy  notable,  the  competitive  retail  environment 
has  led  companies  to  introduce  products  and  offerings 
through  new  and  existing  channels.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  recent  spin-off  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  of  its  off- 
mall  Great  Indoors  home  center  concept,  or  Costco 
Cos.’  incorporation  of  an  Eye  Care  center. 

These  developments,  says  Kevin  Turner,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  application  development  at  Wal-Mart,  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  entrepreneurial  retail  culture.  And  his  com¬ 
pany  is  at  the  forefront. 

BREAKING  THE  MOLD 

Wal-Mart’s  innovations  include  the  use  of  cross-dock¬ 
ing  at  its  distribution  centers.  With  cross-docking,  in¬ 
ventory  arrives  by  truck  from  vendors  and  is  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  to  trucks  bound  for  the  store.  Wal-Mart 
wielded  its  power  early  and  often  to  drive  the  invento¬ 
ry  management  standards  and  processes  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  high-velocity  inventory  pipeline.  Alan  Greenspan 
has  gone  as  far  as  to  say  that  these  initiatives  have  had 
a  direct  relationship  to  a  lower  consumer  price  index. 

“Our  industry  breeds  technology  leadership,”  Turn¬ 
er  says.  “Every  one  of  my  competitors  does  some  things 
better  than  us,  so  we  always  have  room  to  improve.” 
That  quest  for  improvement  has  enabled  Wal-Mart  to 
attract  “kids”  who,  in  years  past,  would  probably  have 
chosen  to  work  in  the  high-tech  sector.  Unlike  other 
industries,  where  projects  can  drag  on  for  years,  “in  re¬ 
tail  you  can  win  on  a  project  every  day,”  he  says.  “My 
projects  last  no  longer  than  three  months,  which  makes 
it  easy  for  IS  people  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

As  today’s  retail  IS  people  help  their  companies  solve 
business  problems,  they  are  achieving  greater  sophisti¬ 
cation.  And  with  that  new  role  comes  a  higher  status. 

Jones  says  she  remembers  a  recent  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sion  in  which  members  of  the  IS  staff  were  talking  about 
moving  some  of  the  company’s  MVS  systems  to  a  Java 
front  end.  When  she  left  the  meeting,  she  says,  she  was 
as  “pumped  up”  as  she  could  ever  remember  being.  “But 
it  wasn’t  about  the  technology,”  she  explains.  “It  was 
the  excitement  over  the  brain  power  and  the  quality  of 
the  discussion  in  that  room.” 

Indeed,  the  message  from  this  year’s  Best  Places  list 
is  unanimous:  Retailers  can  no  longer  be  discounted. 

KATROS  ISA  RETAIL  INDUSTRY  CONSULTANT  AND 
ANALYST,  AS  WELL  AS  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  EDI¬ 
TOR  OF  THE  “RETAIL  SYSTEMS  ALERT"  NEWSLETTER. 

HE  CAN  BE  REACHEDATVAHE@WORLD.STD.COM, 
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By  MELANIE 
DECAROLIS 


FAST  PACE  AND  INTENSE  PRESSURE 
MEANS  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
INDUSTRY  WILL  PAYWELL  FOR 
THE  BEST  AND  BRIGHTEST 


Roaring  stock  markets  and  a  healthy  economy 
have  created  a  booming  financial  services  in¬ 
dustry  that  continues  to  be  a  fertile  environ¬ 
ment  for  high-caliber  IT  professionals  at  all  levels.  In 
fact,  this  year  financial  services  companies  made  up  one- 
third  of  those  on  the  list  of  non-IT  Best  Places  to  Work. 

Trading  is  moving  out  of  the  pits  and  into  the  bits. 
Technology  advances  such  as  program  trading,  In¬ 
ternet-based  brokerages  and  the  continuing  explo¬ 
sion  of  cross-border  financial  transactions  have  made 
information  technology  professionals  even  more  crit¬ 
ical  to  financial  institutions’  chances  of  survival  in  a 
market  that  grows  more  competitive  by  the  day. 

It  was  the  industry’s  need  for  rapid  response  that,  in 
part,  persuaded  Paul  Fusco  to  leave  a  13-year  career  in 
the  entertainment  industry  to  become  vice  president 
for  IT  at  insurer  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  “I 
was  looking  for  a  place  where  I  could  have  a  lot  of  im¬ 
pact  in  a  short  period  of  time,”  he  says. 

From  the  banks  that  developed  automated  teller 
machines  to  brokerages  that  virtually  pioneered  data 
mining  and  relational  database  technology,  “finan- 


H  FJnancial 
Services 


cial  services  was  one  of  the  first 
industries  to  embrace  IT  as  a 
strategic  business  objective,”  says 
Greg  Scileppi,  executive  director 
of  RHI  Consulting,  a  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.-based  executive  te- 
cruitment  firm.  The  industry  also 
beats  others  when  it  comes  to 
salaries,  he  adds. 

It  stands  to  reason.  The  need 
to  develop  applications  at  light¬ 
ning  speed  under  intense  pressure 
creates  heavy  demands  on  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals,  says  Jeffrey  Leon,  man¬ 
aging  director  at  New  York-based 
executive  recruitet  Russell 
Reynolds.  “[Business  takes  place] 
around  the  clock,  not  just  around 
the  wotld.  If  the  information’s  not 
there,  you  can  lose  billions  in  a 
few  minutes.”  This  means  finan¬ 
cial  services  companies  strive  to 
hite  only  the  best  and  brightest, 
who  in  turn  are  compensated  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

MetLife  has  recently  offered  re¬ 
tention  bonuses  of  25%  to  IT  em¬ 
ployees  who  stay  through  April 
2000.  Continuity  is  important  as 
the  IT  crew  overhauls  its  infra¬ 
structure  to  get  the  insurer’s  26,000 
U.S.  employees  on  common  workstations  as  well  as  on 
Lotus  Notes  to  streamline  support  and  facilitate  com¬ 
panywide  communication,  Fusco  says. 

BEWARE  OF  MERGERS 

There  is  one  potential  drawback  to  the  industry:  the 
threat  of  mergers  or  acquisitions,  which  are  somewhat 
rampant.  So  far  this  year,  the  financial  services  indus¬ 
try  has  faced  more  mergers  than  any  other  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Securities  Data  Co.  in  Newark,  N.J.  “If  I 
was  to  put  my  programmer’s  hat  back  on,  that’s  what 
I’d  fear,”  says  Eric  Mauer,  director  of  applications  de¬ 
velopment  at  Comerica,  Inc. 

Yet  fear  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  doesn’t  strike 
an  ominous  chord  with  other  IS  staffers  at  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  Despite  a  tecent  merget  with 
National  Bank  of  Detroit,  First  Chicago  NBD 
Corp.,  headquartered  in  Chicago,  “did  not  lay  off 


any  IT  professionals  because 
there  was  so  much  work  that 
needed  to  be  done,”  according 
to  Judy  Martin-Mitchell,  senior 
vice  president  of  architecture 
and  planning,  who  has  worked 
in  IT  at  First  Chicago  for  25 
years.  Year  2000  and  the  current 
installation  of  an  enterprisewide 
database  administration  system 
are  primary  issues  at  the  33,000- 
employee  bank. 

If  anyone  is  considered  crucial, 
it’s  IT  professionals,  says  Elizabeth 
Silvestri,  senior  vice  president  at 
Chase  Technology  Solutions,  the 
ttansaction  processing  business 
division  of  New  York-based  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp.  Although 
69,000-employee  Chase  has  seen 
two  recent  ttansactions  on  the 
mergers  and  acquisitions  front,  nei¬ 
ther  resulted  in  IS  layoffs.  “IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  definitely  seen  they 
are  a  vital  part  of  any  merger,”  she 
says.  “Every  possible  institution 
has  systems  that  need  to  be  worked 
on”  and  integrated. 

Some  IS  staffers  at  financial 
institutions  are  even  making  in¬ 
roads  into  the  executive  suite  — 
a  situation  that  would  have  been  unheard  of  a  few 
years  ago.  At  MetLife,  “there  are  a  couple  of  instances 
where  vice  presidents  [of  IT]  have  moved  over  as  se¬ 
nior  vice  presidents  to  the  operating  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  Fusco  says,  adding  that  MetLife’s  ptesident 
was  the  former  chief  information  officer  at  Paine- 
Webbet  Group,  Inc. 

At  Chase,  too,  “I  very  definitely  see  that  hap¬ 
pening,”  Silvestri  says.  “Technical  people  have  to 
understand  the  business  side  to  help  develop  solu¬ 
tions.  Businesspeople  have  to  understand  the  tech¬ 
nical  side  to  help  run  the  business  profitably.  The 
two  are  not  silos.”  If  you  doubt  her  words,  look  no 
further  than  Chief  Operating  Officer  Denis  O’Leary: 
He  was  once  the  CIO. 

DECAROLIS  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER  WHO  LIVES  IN 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


The  Allstate  Corp. 
American  Family  Insurance  Group 
BankBoston  Corp. 

Barnett  Banks,  Inc. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Cincinnati  Financial  Corp. 
Comerica,  Inc. 

Fannie  Mae 

First  Chicago  NBD  Corp. 

Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Mercantile  Bancorp,  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Minnesota  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  Principal  Financial  Group 
The  Progressive  Corp. 
ReliaStar  Financial  Corp. 

The  St.  Paul  Cos. 

Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association 

Transamerica  Corp. 
Transatlantic  Holdings,  Inc. 
UNUM  Corp. 

USAA 

Source:  Computerworiifi  1998  Best  Places  survey 


IN  THE  MONEY 

Financial  services  companies  offer  top-of-the-line  pay  but  bottom-of-the-barrel  benefits 


1997  COMPENSATION 

Average  percent  increase  in  compensation: 

Financial  Services: _ 9.5% 

Other  industries:  7.5% 

Percentage  of  companies  expected  to 
increase  compensation  by  more  than  1 0%: 
Financial  Services: _ 39% 

Other  industries:  35% 

1 996  ATTRITION 

Average  rate  of  IT  personnel  turnover: 

Financial  Services: _ 5.5% 

Other  industries:  8.5% 


1997  HIRING 

Average  number  of  IT  workers  who  joined  each 
company: 

Financial  Services: _ 200 

Other  industries:  155 

1997  TRAINING 

Average  number  of  days  of  training  provided: 

Financial  Services:  1 0 

_ (a  1 2.5%  increase) 

Other  industries:  1 2 

Training  costs  per  IT  pro:  $IK-$I5K 

(average  $3,800) 


BENEFITS:  Nearly  all  of  the  financial  services  companies  on  the  list  offer  policies  for  at-home  work  and  flexible 
hours.  However,  laptop  PCs  and  other  work/life  support  systems,  such  as  company-subsidized  or  on-site  child  care, 
elder  care  and  benefits  for  spousal  equivalents,  were  the  lowest-ranking  benefits. 

Note:  1997  figures  are  estimates  based  on  first  I  I  months  of  the  year 
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HEARTLAND 
OF  AMERICA. 

A  WORLD  OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 
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Guarantee  Life 
Insurance  Company 


www.guar.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Corporate  Human  Resources 
One  ConAgra  Drive  CC-BATATL, 

Omaha,  NE  68102 
Fax:  (402)  595-4707 

EOE  M/F/D/V 

Although  we  greatly  appreciate  your 
interest  in  ConAgra,  only  the  most  qualified 
applicants  will  be  contacted. 

Internet:  http://www.careerlink.org/emp/conagra 
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Omaha  is  more  than  just  a  center  of  opportunity. 

It  offers  a  quality  of  life  that’s  hard  to  match  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Rich  in  culture  and  diversity,  it  is  ranked  in  the  top  20 
“most  affordable  cities  in  the  US”  according  to  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  it  is  one  of  the  top  10 
healthiest  places  to  live  in  America.  Omaha  also  enjoys  its 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  leader  in  Information  Technology. 

ConAgra  is  proud  to  be  at  the  center  of  this  exceptional 
community.  In  addition  to  providing  all  of  the  benefits  of 
Omaha,  we  also  offer  competitive  salaries,  full  benefits, 
a  beautiful  campus,  two  on-site  fitness  centers,  an  on-site 
restaurant,  and  ongoing  professional  recognition  and  growth 
opportunities  with  a  Fortune  50  company,  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume  by  mail,  fax  or  Internet  to: 


ConAgra,  Inc. 


headquartered  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  is  a  dynamic,  interna¬ 
tional  food  company  with  annual 
sales  exceeding  $24  billion.  As 
the  premier  market  leader,  we’re 
proud  of  our  growing  list  of  “Best 
New  Producf  awards  and  our 
state-of-the-art  techniques  for  cre¬ 
ating  and  testing  new  ideas.  If  you 
share  our  vision,  values  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  excellence  in  everything  we 
do,  our  Information  Technology 
Department  has  ongoing  career 
opportunities  for  experienced 
professionals  such  as: 


Exciting  Chalienges  Exceptional  Growth 


Why  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  at  an  organization  that  treats  you  like  a  number?  Instead,  let  your 
talents  shine  with  a  company  that  respects  your  opinion,  rewards  your  achievements,  and 
fosters  your  growth — Guarantee  Life.  A  premier  provider  of  individual  and  group  insurance 
to  1 .8  million  customers,  our  success  depends  on  a  top-notch  IS  operation  that  is  constantly 
redefining  the  leading  edge.  Here  you'll  find  excellent  training  opportunities,  a  team  envi¬ 
ronment  based  on  mutual  respect  and  personal  regard,  and  opportunity  for  significant  growth. 


We  offer  an  excellent  compensation/benefits  package  and  an  exciting  performance  based 
program,  “Total  Rewards”,  featuring  an  incentive  pay  program,  profit  sharing,  flexible  ben¬ 
efits,  plus  “our  world”  offers  a  beautiful,  easy  access  location  which  is  built  on  a  former 
golf  course,  covered  parking,  an  on-site  cafeteria  and  wellness  center,  dependent  care  as- 
stance,  and  tuition  reimbursement  program  ( both  undergraduate  and  graduate  level). 


Omaha  and  Guarantee  Life  are  great  places  to  live  and  work!  Check  out  our  website  to 
find  out  more  about  the  IS  professionals  we  are  seeking.  There’s  even  a  hiring  bonus  in  it 
for  you.  Call  or  write:  Guarantee  Life  Insurance  Company,  8801  Indian  Hiiis  Drive, 
Omaha,  NE  68114,  Job  Line  402-361-2828. 


If  yoiTre  looking  for  a  pace  where  you 
can  move  out  in  front  with  leading  edge 
technology  and  still  have  a  quality  of  life 
that  makes  the  pace* seem  worthwhile,  the_ 
answer  is  riglit  in  the  middle  of  the" 
countr)’ ...  Omaha,  Nebraska.  With  more 
than  100^  top  technology  firms  and  strong 
support  for  your  work,  Omaha  has,  the 
spark  to  igmte  technical  careers^^ 

Visit  our  website  at 
www.accessomaha.cqm  ? 
or  call  l-SSS-OmahaOl  ^ 


'A, 


'Access 


SUCCESS 


Greater  Omalia  Chamber  of  Commerce .. 
:  1301  Harney  Street,  Suite  1605/ 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102  "  . 


Tour  Omaha  without  leaving  your  desk. 

Take  a  virtual  tour  of  Omaha.  Send  for  Access  Success,  a  free  CD-Rom 
about  working  and  living  in  Omaha.  Call  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

1-402-346-5000,  ext.  233. 


Environment: 

•HP  9000 


Disk  Storage 


Application 


•EMC  Enterprise  I  Development 


Networking 


Services 


Help  Desk  & 


Support 


Oracle  DBA 


Administration 


PC  Software 


Training 


You  shouldn’t  either. 

Ag  Processing  Inc  is  a  regional  cooperative 
dedicated  to  providing  a  competitive  outlet  for 
farmers’  grain  commodities.  AGP  provides  its 
members  with  a  fair  rate  of  return  based  on  their 
patronage  business  with  the  cooperative. 

The  company’s  profitable  success  has  provided  for 
long-term  growth.  AGP  is  directly  owned  by  303  local 
cooperative  members  representing  more  than  300,000 
farmers  in  16  states.  In  addition,  11  regional  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States  and  one  cooperative  in  Canada 
are  members. 

Ag  Processing  Inc  is: 

•  The  largest  “cooperative”  soybean  processing  company 
in  the  world. 

•  The  third  largest  supplier  of  refined  vegetable  oil  in 
the  United  States. 

•  The  third  largest  commercial  feed  manufacturer  in 
North  America. 


Ag  Processing  Inc 


I  ®  Corporate  Headquarters 
12700  West  Dodge  Road 
P.O.  Box  2047 

Omaha,  Nebraska  68103-2047 
402-496-7809 


Want  A  Great  Career? 

Why  Not  Go  Where  The  Money  Is! 

Consider  an  exciting  career  with  a  leader  in  the  financial  industry  —  First  National  Bank  of  Omaha. 


Located  in  America’s  heardand,  First 
National  Bank  of  Omaha  has  openings  in 
the  following  divisions: 

Technology  Services: 

Technology  Services  provides  internal 
technical  support  for  First  National  Bank 
of  Omaha.  It  also  provides  training  and 
mentoring  on  state-of-the-art  technology. 
Technology  Services  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  career  growth  and 
development  of  its  staff. 

Data  Management  Products; 

Data  Management  Products  designs, 
develops,  delivers  and  supports 
sophisticated  software  that  addresses 
the  specific  needs  of  bank  operations 


divisions.  Data  Management  Products 
serves  customers  across  the  country, 
including  many  of  the  top  100  financial 
institutions. 

First  Technology  Solutions: 

First  Technology  Solutions  provides 
technology  services  for  the  industry. 
Those  services  include  high  quality 
database  programming  and  sophisticated 
networking  solutions,  including  year  2000 
analysis.  First  Technology  Solutions  also 
provides  data  conversion,  software  resolution 
and  Win  NT  networking  capabilities. 

First  National  Bank  of  Omaha  offers 
excellent  benefits  which  include  a 
casual  dress  code,  alternative  scheduling. 


the  ability  to  work  at  home  and  a  PC 
acquisition  program.  If  you  are  interested 
in  working  for  an  organization  that  treats 
you  like  a  member  of  the  family,  e-mail 
mrosenbaumisfiini.com,  call  800-228-4411, 
ext.  3865  or  send  your  resume  to  1620 
Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68102-1596. 


© 

firsfnaNonal  bank 

of  Omaha 

MEMBER  FDIC 

Investing  in  yoxL 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


Fax  1-402-346-7050 
www.accessomaha.com 

E-Mail  mwarner@accessomaha.com 

Greater  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1301  Harney  Street  •  Suite  1605  •  Omaha,  NE  68102 


Omaha 


Access 


Rewards,  retraining  and  a 
carefully  cultivated  culture  help 


Best  Places 
employees 


keep  their  best 
from  defecting 


By  Steve  Alexander 


I 


m 
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etention  is  an  uphill  battle  at 
a  time  when  IS  departments 
are  besieged  by  headhunters 
and  contracting  is  more  lucrative  than 
full-time  employment. 

But  companies  that  are  among  the 
Best  Places  to  Work  expect  to  hire  more 
information  systems  people  than  they 
lose  to  turnover  this  year.  Among  their 
secrets  for  IS  retention:  better  hours, 
deferred  compensation,  project- 
oriented  bonuses  and  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  in  the  IS  department. 

Mark  Wiley  is  one  person  who  wor¬ 
ries  about  losing  staffers  to  the  allure 
of  the  consulting  life.  “I  have  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  being  called  on  nights  and 
weekends,  while  I  have  outside  con¬ 
sultants  who  work 
from  eight  to  five  and 
don’t  worry  about 
pressure,”  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  senior  vice 
president  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  and 
technology  at  Bindley 
Western  Drug  Co.,  an 
Indianapolis-based 
wholesale  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  distributor.  “The 
employees  see  that 
they  have  more  stress 
for  less  money.  So  we 
are  going  to  have  to 
treat  IS  people  ex¬ 
tremely  well  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years,”  he  says. 

His  idea  of  treating  people  well  in¬ 
cludes  matching  some  outside  job  of¬ 
fers  to  keep  staffers  from  leaving.  It 
also  means  creating  a  family-like  work 
atmosphere  where  people  celebrate 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  together. 
“We  are  not  keeping  up  with  pay  as 
well  as  we  would  like  to,”  he  says,  “but 
I  tell  people  that  they  have  a  steady 
place  to  work,  goals  to  achieve  and  they 
are  part  of  a  team.”  It  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing.  At  the  time  of  this  survey.  Bind- 
ley’s  current  turnover  rate  was  only  5%. 

Wiley  says  he  also  believes  in  pro¬ 
tecting  his  IS  family  from  some  of  the 
pressures  that  go  along  with  trying  to 
satisfy  users  who  always  seem  to  want 


Avnet,  Inc. 

Bindley  Western 
Industries,  Inc. 

Caterpillar,  Inc. 
Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 
Costco  Cos. 

Lands’  End,  Inc. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 
Solectron  Corp. 
Standard 

Commercial  Corp. 
Transamerica  Corp. 

Source:  Compirterworicfs  1998  Elest  Places  survey 
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solutions  to  their  problems  yesterday,  serves  manufacturers, 
“I  try  to  buffer  IS  people  from  that  distributors  and  re¬ 
stress,  and  I  think  it  helps  with  reten-  sellers, 
tion,”  he  says. 


HIRE  FROM  WITHIN 

Costco  Cos.  is  taking  a  different  ap¬ 
proach.  To  promote  company  loyalty, 
the  Bellevue,  Wash. -based  owner  of 
wholesale  membership  warehouse 
stores  recruits  employees  from  other 
areas  of  the  company  to  work  in  its  IS 
department.  Costco  hopes  the  strate¬ 
gy  will  help  attract  —  and  keep  —  a 
third  of  the  30  new  IS  staffers  it  plans 
to  hire  this  year,  a  13%  staff  increase. 

“A  lot  of  our  people  .  . .  have  worked 
for  the  company  for  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  IS  staff,”  says  Paul  Moulton, 
Costco’s  senior  vice  president  of  IS. 
“So  they’re  not  so  tempted  to  leave  for 
a  consulting  job  after  six  months  or  a 
year.”  Another  plus  has  been  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growth,  which  has  provided  IS 
employees  with  career  advancement 
opportunities. 

While  Moulton  does  have  heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  staffers  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  offers  from  other  companies, 
unlike  Wiley  he  draws  the  line  at 
matching  the  suitors’  salary  offers.  To 
him  it  only  makes  sense.  “If  I  said  I 
had  a  job  offer  and  then  got  a  salary 
increase  to  stay,”  Moulton  says,  “I’d 
feel  like  the  company  had  been  trick¬ 
ing  me  and  not  paying  me  what  they 
think  I’m  worth.” 

HARD  WORK  REWARDED 

A  unit  of  San  Francisco-based 
Transamerica  Corp.  uses  a  couple  of 
reward  systems  to  keep  its  IS  people 
from  bolting.  Last  year  it  began  offer¬ 
ing  bonuses  for  projects  that  are  com¬ 
pleted  on  time  and  within  budget. 
“Rather  than  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year  for  a  bonus,  we  give  these  project- 
oriented  bonuses  that  pay  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  time  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,”  says  Pat  Natale,  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  at 
Transamerica  Distribution  Finance,  a 
Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  financing  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Transamerica  Corp.  that 


Through  a  part¬ 


nership  with  Transamerica  Distribu¬ 
tion’s  human  resources  department, 
the  company  is  also  experimenting  with 
a  package  of  bonuses  and  deferred  com¬ 
pensation,  the  latter  paid  only  if  an  IS 
person  stays  at  least  four  years. 

Why  four  years?  “I  think  four  years 
is  the  magic  number  for  a  new  hire,” 
Natale  explains.  “The  company  cul¬ 
ture  becomes  ingrained  in  them,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  stay.”  Of  course, 
you  also  have  to  “give  them  work  they 
like  and  that  challenges  them,”  Natale 
is  quick  to  add.  “Money  is  not  enough. 
They  can  get  money  anywhere.” 

ALEXANDER  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER 
IN  EDEN  PRAIRIE,  MINN. 
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STEIN  LOKEN 


By  Alice 
LaPlante 

A  LOOK  AT  JUST 
WHAT  KEEPS  PERENNIAL 
BEST  PUCES  TO  WORK 
WINNERS  ON  TOP 

Of  the  100  companies  Computer- 
world  annually  lauds  as  worthy  of 
being  dubbed  the  Best  Places  to 
Work  in  IS,  a  mere  handful  (just  1 5) 
have  managed  to  remain  on  that  list 
for  four  years  running  —  some  even 
five  (see  box  at  right). 

How  do  companies  prove  their 
staying  power?  It’s  not  rocket  science. 
First,  they  recognize  that  informa¬ 
tion  technology  workers  are  partic¬ 
ular  about  two  things:  keeping  their 
technical  skills  absolutely  current  and 
achieving  the  right  balance  of  work 
and  personal  life. 

Second,  they  understand  that  re¬ 
taining  experienced  workers  while 
attracting  new  blood  to  the  ranks  is 
what  makes  an  IT  group  valuable  to 
a  company. 


“Our  employees  are  our  single 
most  valuable  resource,”  says  Den¬ 
nis  Rygwalski,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Fleet  Financial  Group, 
Inc.  in  Providence,  R.I.  “Providing 
them  with  the  best  working  envi¬ 
ronment  is  a  top  priority.” 

Henry  Fiallo  also  believes  em¬ 
ployee  satisfaction  is  so  critical  to 
overall  I  F  effectiveness  that  he  ranks 
“quality  of  work  life”  as  one  of  five 
critical  success  factors  he’s  outlined 
for  1998  and  beyond.  Since  Fiallo 
took  the  helm  as  chief  information 
officer  of  New  Orleans-based  En¬ 
tergy  Corp.  in  December  1997,  he’s 
made  a  number  of  .sweeping  changes 
at  the  energy  holding  company  that 
he  hopes  will  meet  his  aggressive  re¬ 
cruitment  and  retention  goals. 

Among  other  things,  Fiallo  has 
created  six  career  tracks  within  IT. 
Although  many  companies  have  ini¬ 
tiated  a  “two-track”  option  that  al¬ 
lows  IT  workers  to  advance  either  as 
“personal  contributors”  or  within  the 
management  hierarchy,  Fiallo  has 
pushed  this  concept  further.  He  has 
subdivided  the  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  track  into  five  options.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  Enteigy  an  IT  project  man¬ 


Standard  Commercial’s 
James  Harrell  lets  IS 


staffers  program  on  one 
project,  manage  another 


agement  career  requires  different  skills 
than  a  product  management  career, 
which  Fiallo  has  defined  as  taking 
responsibility  for  a  specific  IT  ap¬ 
plication.  This  is  similar  to  how  a 
software  vendor  would  assign  a  m;m- 
ager  to  oversee  keeping  a  commer¬ 
cial  product  competitive  in  terms  of 
cost,  functionality  and  upgrade  path. 

On  the  other  hand,  IT  employ¬ 
ees  choosing  an  administrative  ca¬ 
reer  track  will  receive  training  and 
experience  related  to  the  resource- 
and  financial-management  aspects 
of  IT.  Fiallo  .says  he 
believes  a  “market- 
driven”  approach 
to  rr  careers  is  es¬ 
sential  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  in 
which  out-sourcing 
is  an  increasingly 
attractive  option. 

“You  need  to 
pay  attention  to 
whether  an  exter¬ 
nal  provider  could 
do  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  could. 

If  you  don’t,  you 
may  find  yourself 
outsourced,”  Fial¬ 
lo  says. 

Other  perenni¬ 
al  winners  also  pay 
close  attention  to 
such  matters. 

Heavy  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  Caterpillar,  Inc. 
in  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  created  an  IT-spe¬ 
cific  career  development  manager  to 
keep  valued  employees  from  wan¬ 
dering.  This  confidential  counseling 
service  lets  employees  discuss  career 
options  and  map  out  strategies  that 
will  help  them  grow  without  leaving 
the  firm,  says  Jim  Miller,  manager  of 
administrative  services  for  corporate 
IT.  “Even  if  it  means  leaving  a  cur¬ 
rent  business  unit,  the  counselor  will 
help  do  what’s  best  for  the  individ¬ 
ual,”  he  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  most  CIOs  cit¬ 
ed  providing  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  leading-edge  technologies  as  the 
single  most  effective  way  to  retain 


valued  workers.  “People  working  here 
demand  —  and  get  —  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  global  integration 
projects  and  world-class  technolo¬ 
gies,”  says  Ron  Vance,  CIO  of  AMP, 
Inc.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  “That’s  a  pri¬ 
mary  motivator.” 

About  the  rabid  competition  for 
experienced  IT  workers,  “there  are 
a  lot  of  firms  today  who  can  pull 
out  the  checkbook  and  pay  two  or 
three  times  your  employee’s  salary,” 
says  Diane  Thom,  human  resources 
manager  for  IT  at  Comerica,  Inc. 

in  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich.  She  points 
to  Year  2000  con¬ 
tract  work  as  an 
example.  There’s 
no  way  a  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  shop 
could  pay  what  a 
Cobol  program¬ 
mer  could  get  on 
the  open  market 
for  a  single  proj¬ 
ect.  Still,  she  in¬ 
sists  a  “holistic” 
strategy  that  takes 
culture,  work¬ 
place  dynamics, 
family  issues,  ben¬ 
efits  and  career 
opportunities  into 
account  can  out¬ 
weigh  the  deepest 
pockets. 

For  those  com¬ 
panies  in,  let’s  say,  geographically  im¬ 
paired  locations,  even  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  might  be  required.  James  Harrell 
is  vice  president  of  IS  at  Standard 
Commercial  Corp.  in  Wilson,  N.C. 
He  runs  a  virtually  flat  organization: 
no  programmer/analyst  I  or  II,  no 
project  manager  “or  any  of  those 
kinds  of  titles,”  he  says.  Instead,  an 
employee  can  act  as  programmer  on 
one  project  and  then  manage  the 
next  one.  “That  way,  our  employees 
don’t  get  pigeonholed,”  Harrell  says. 

“Anything  I  can  do  to  keep  them 
happy,”  he  adds. 

LAPLANTE  ISA  FREELANCE  WRITER 
IN  WOODSIDE,  CALIF. 
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ON  THE  BEST  PLACES 
LIST  AT  LEAST  FOUR 
YEARS  IN  A  ROW: 
AMP.  Inc. 

Barnett  Banks,  Inc. 
Caterpillar,  Inc. 
Comerica,  Inc. 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

Continental  Airlines,  Inc. 

Entergy  Corp. 

Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc. 
The  Home  Depot,  Inc. 
Honeywell,  Inc. 
Owens  Coming 
Standard  Commercial  Corp. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
United  Healthcare  Corp. 
Xerox  Corp. 

Sourer  Computerworfift  1998  Best  Places  survey 
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THE  OLD  ADAGE  SAYS  YOU  CAN’T 

please  everyone  all  the  time.  But  if  you’re  an 
IS  executive  working  at  one  of  Computer  worlds 
top-ranked  multinational  companies,  you’ll  at 
least  need  to  try. 

These  days,  information  systems  managers 
at  far-flung  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
wear  two  hats:  computer  guru  and  cultural  at¬ 
tache. 

At  Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  where  non- 
U.S.Jsales  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton-based  computer  maker’s  $24.6  billion  in 
sales,  the  company  is  conscious  of  culture  “all 
the  time,”  says  Chief  Information  Officer  John 
White.  Compaq’s  operations  span  six  conti¬ 
nents,  which  means  its  IS  people  must  think 
about  not  just  the  projects  they  are  deploying 
but  also  the  people  for  whom  they  are  deploy¬ 
ing  them. 

Compaq  has  several  enterprisewide  network 
systems,  including  a  SAP  AG  3.1G-byte-based 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  system,  that 
support  multiple  currencies,  customs  require¬ 
ments  and  languages.  It’s  imperative.  White  says, 
that  the  regional  information  technology  man¬ 
agers,  as  well  as  dteir  staffs,  be  able  to  troubleshoot 
with  their  overseas  counterparts  in  mind. 

But  developing  this  mind-set  requires  ex¬ 
tensive  training.  That’s  why  Compaq  offers 
awareness-building  exercises  and  policies.  In 
these  courses,  team  members  learn  everything 
from  etiquette  basics,  such  as  how  to 
exchange  business  cards,  to  comput¬ 
er  usage  habits  that  vary  by  country 
to  the  varying  amounts  of  screen 
space  different  international  lan¬ 
guages  consume. 


CRITICAL  FACTOR 

Federal  Express  Corp.,  another 
worldwide  organization,  treats  mul¬ 
ticultural  awareness  as  a  crucial  ele¬ 
ment  in  IS  planning  and  deployment. 
“Technology  has  real  potential  to  be 
U.S. -centric,”  says  Rob  Carter,  chief 
technology  officer  at  FDX  Corp.,  the 
Memphis-based  holding  company 
that  owns  FedEx.  To  overcome  that 
obstacle,  the  $15  billion  shipping 
giant  has  overhauled  its  approach  to 
IS  management  and  created  separate 
IT  subdivisions  in  every  one  of  its 
four  major  geographic  regions,  each 
with  its  own  CIO.  Every  quarter,  the 
regional  technology  officers,  along 
with  Carter,  meet  for  two  or  three 
days  to  discuss  companywide  IS  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  their  impact  at  the  world¬ 
wide  and  local  levels. 

These  meetings,  according  to 
Carter,  have  been  invaluable.  They’ve 
taught  FedEx  to  be  more  flexible  in  its 
worldwide  network  planning  because 
some  countries  lag  behind  the  U.S.  in 
telecommunications  infrastructure. 


Likewise,  FedEx  has  learned  to  consider  the  cost 
burden  that  a  U.S. -driven  network  initiative 
could  place  on  some  overseas  subsidiaries 
responsible  for  their  own  bottom  lines.  The  meet¬ 
ings  also  provide  a  constant  reminder  that  not 
all  countries  have  the  same  approach  to  using 
various  technologies.  In  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  for  example,  interactive  voice  response 
systems  can  be  problematic  because  the  idea  of 
interacting  with  a  telephone  touch  pad  vs.  a  real 
person  is  still  considered  offensive. 

The  meetings  consume  approximately  12 
days  per  year  on  the  part  of  the  company’s  top 
global  IS  executives,  but  Carter  maintains  they 
save  the  IS  department  big  bucks  over  the  long 
haul.  FedEx,  he  says,  no  longer  suffers  from 
the  false  starts,  failed  initiatives  and  disparate 
systems  it  faced  when  the  regional  offices  were 
taking  direction  from  the  U.S.  office  before 
having  an  opportunity  for  feedback. 


STILL  LEARNING 

Not  all  of  the  companies  on  this  year’s  Best  Places 
to  Work  list  have  mastered  the  art  of  creating  these 
cross-border  feedback  channels,  however.  One, 
which  asked  not  to  be  named,  is  grappling  with 
this  issue  now  and  having  a  tough  time  of  it. 

The  company  is  integrating  a  customer  ser¬ 
vice  function  previously  performed  by  a  U.S.- 
based  system  into  a  new,  multiregional  net¬ 
work  and  enlisted  the  help  of  a  European 
integrator  with  experience  deploying 
worldwide  systems.  But  although  the 
company  spent  months  performing 
due  diligence  and  preplanning,  the 
project  —  slated  to  take  nine  months 
—  is  going  on  three  years,  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

The  main  problem?  “We  under¬ 
estimated  how  great  the  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  were  between  ourselves  and 
our  integration  partner,”  says  an  MIS 
manager  at  the  U.S.  company. 
“Those  differences  were  carried  over 
into  the  software.  We  had  different 
interpretations  about  privacy  issues, 
usage,  even  look  and  feel.” 

While  the  company’s  European 
users  felt  comfortable  with  the  soft¬ 
ware,  its  U.S. -based  employees  did 
not.  Nothing  on  their  screens  looked 
familiar,  nor  could  they  execute  the 
commands  they  needed.  Only  when 
the  company  took  some  of  its  U.S.- 
based  employees  to  Europe  to  meet 
with  the  integrator’s  programmers 
could  the  problems  be  solved.  Over¬ 
all,  the  MIS  manager  says,  it’s  been 
a  valuable  object  lesson  in  just  how 
big  an  issue  culture  can  be. 


HUBBARD  PRESTON  IS  A  FREELANCE 
WRITER  IN  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.,  WHO 
SPECIALIZES  IN  COVERING  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COMPUTER  ISSUES. 
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CIO  John  White: 
Culture  is  something 
Compaq  is  conscious 
of ‘all  the  time’ 
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TOP  IS  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  MULTINATIONAL 
COMPANIES  ARE  ASKING  THEIR 
EXECUTIVES  TO  BE  BOTH 
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Just  a  few  reasons  why 
Amy  Wright’s  choice 
is  Price  Waterhouse. 


Amy  Wright,  National  MCS 
Electronic  Commerce  Leader 


What  makes  PW  so  special?  According  to 
Amy  Wright,  “The  people.  For  the  past  13 
years,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  high-profile  projects  for  some  of  the  best 
known  global  companies,  alongside  PW 
consultants  who  are  passionate  about  their 
work  and  have  a  sense  of  team  pride." 

Here  at  PW,  you’ll  find  a  firstto-the-industry 
career  model  that  gives  you  more  ways  to 
advahce  your  career.  Ongoing,  advanced 
training  that  led  Computerworld  to 
acknowledge  us  as  a  leading  Systems  Trainer. 
A  culture  made  up  of  people  with  a  wide 
variety  of  abilities  and  interests  enables  us 
to  be  creative  in  the  way  we  solve  clients’ 
problems.  It’s  not  surprising  that  Price 
Waterhouse  was  ranked  #1  on 
Computerworld' s  1997  “100  Best  Places 
to  Work”  and  recognized  on  Working  Mother 
magazine’s  1997  “Best  Places  to  Work.” 


We  seek  project  leaders  and  team  members 
Nationwide  with  hands-on  experience  in  any  of 
the  following  areas: 

•  SAP,  PeopleSoft  or  Oracle 
Package  Implementation 

•  Sales  Force  Automation  - 
Any  Package 

•  Supply  Chain  Management 
Systems  (Manugistics,  i2,  Baan) 

•  Data  Warehousing/Data  Modeling 

•  Electronic  Commerce 

•  Client/server  Deveiopment 

•  System  Administration/ 
Infrastructure  Architects/DBAs 


For  consideration,  please  e-mail  your  resume 
to:  PW_JOBS@notes.pw.com  (no  file 
attachments,  please).  Please  indicate  Dept. 
CW525  in  the  subject  line  of  your  note. 


Price  Waterhouse  and  Coopers  &  Lybrand  have 
agreed  to  merge  their  worldwide  organizations 
in  order  to  meet  the  global  needs  of  our  clients 
around  the  world.  If  you’re  an  I.T.  professional, 
come  explore  the  opportunities  to  grow  with  ) 
us  in  the  breakaway  professional  services 
of  the  21st  century.  .  ^ 


For  additional  information  on  our  firrh/VJ^jioi 
Web  site:  http://www.pw.com/mcs  i:  , 


We  are  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


©  1998  Price  Waterhouse  LLP 
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The  rapid  growth  of  information  techriology  (IT)  is  attracting 
new  kinds  of  men  and  women.  Some  are  changing  careers, 
others  are  IT  veterans,  but  they  all  want  more  than  lives  spent 
behind  computer  terminals. . .  they  want  to  make  a  difference. 


Last  year,  Len  made  a  difference  in  our  client’s  business.  With  his 
help,  an  80,000  member  agricultural  cooperative  got  their  product 
to  market  faster,  more  cost-effectively,  and  with  the  highest  quality. 
Like  all  6,000  CTG  professionals,  Len  is  an  integral  part  of  our  team. 

CTG  is  committed  to  being  the  industry’s  best  employer,  as 
well  as  its  highest  quality  service  provider.  We  do  this  by  building 
strong,  long-lasting  partnerships  with  our  IT  professionals,  and  by 
offering  excellent  benefits,  best-in-class  training,  career  develop¬ 
ment,  and  incentive  and  recognition  programs.  Our  colleagues  are 
essential  to  our  success,  and  we  work  hard  to  develop  programs 
and  policies  that  meet  their  needs  and  fulfill  their  ambitions. 
COHPUTEIIWORLD  All  of  this  and  more  is  why  CTG  was  named  one  of 
-Best  the  100  Best  Places  to  Work  in  I/S,  and  one  of  the 


Top  25  Employers  in  I/S  Training  by  Computerworld. 
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To  submit  your  resume, 
or  for  more  information: 

Online  Resume: 
www.ctg.com/careers 

E-mail:  careers@ctg.com 

Faxr  1-800-549-1636 

Toll-free:  1-800-549-1635 


real  people, 
real-world  solutions 


